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CRANBERRY INLET BREAKS 
THROUGH 


Walter Gabell, Jr. 


The pounding waters of the Atlantic 
and the swelling tides of Barnegat con- 
trived, on Dec. 2, after more than a hun- 
dred years, to open again, across the 
bleak, narrow dunes of Island Beach, the 
swift-running inlet which was _ literally 
the gateway of Universalism into America. 

Cranberry Inlet, known to lovers of 
Murray Grove history, and to those 
familiar with the story ‘of John Murray’s 
landing on the Jersey shore, has been 
closed, by caprice of wind and wave, since 
early in the nineteenth century. It was 
the shallow passage between sea and bay 
into which the fog-bound ‘“‘Hand-in-Hand”’ 
found her way, to anchor close by Tom 
Potter’s farm. The early map hanging 
by the entrance-way of the Old Potter 
House is interesting to visitors, for it 
shows not only the familiar and famous 
Barnegat Inlet, where Barnegat Light 
stands, but to the northward a second 
opening, almost opposite Murray Grove. 
It has been necessary to explain, hereto- 
fore, that John Murray came into the 
second inlet, which has been closed for a 
hundred years. Modern maps, of course, 
show no inlet—in fact the detailed ones 
show an automobile road, and a scattered 
village. 

The new inlet is about two miles north 
of Barnegat Inlet—very close to, if not 
exactly on the spot where Murray’s ship 
came through. It is 150 yards wide at 
half-tide. The tide is very swift and strong 
in the winter months, and unless some 
chance turns the sweep of the waters, by 
summer small boats will be able to pass 
through. 

Engineers have figured for some time 
that something of the sort must happen. 
The waters of a bay forty miles long and 
three miles wide can hardly be expected 
to run their tides forever through a single 
narrow outlet, as at Barnegat. Fisher- 
men from Murray Grove, passing the 
badly washed bulwarks that have been 
erected to save the Barnegat light, will 
tell you of the swift pull of the waters 
through this channel at flow and ebb. 

More than $300,000 has been spent 
building jetties at the base of the light. 
One of the oldest on the eastern coast, 
built in 1850, old Barnegat Light, with its 
black and white isolated tower, and its 
blinking beam at night, has been a familiar 
and friendly symbol to several generations 
of Murray Grovers, as it has been to 
thousands who spend their vacation on the 
near-by beaches and around the bay. The 
water has been eating away at the southern 
tip on which stands the light, and has been 
building sand on the northern tip. This 
goes on at the rate of a foot every three 
days. Eight years ago Barnegat Inlet 
was 1,800 feet across, now it is less than 
1,000 feet. 

Philadelphia newspapers report that 
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Francis Freeman, the mayor of the com- 
munity of Island Beach, through which the- 
new cut is made, has, with government. 
engineers, made a plan in which a jetty 
will be built to try to close the new inlet. 
A channel across the waters of the bay 
will be built through to the main bay 
channel, which lies, as those familiar with 
the Murray Grove sailing parties know, 
close to the west shore. This will drain 
the. bay properly throvgh the old inlet, 
and will prevent the waters washing out. 
any additional openings. 

The scheme depends on the passage of 
a Rivers and Harbors appropriation by 
the next Congress, in which some $400,000: 
has been designated to work at Barnegat. 

Meanwhile, should the spirit of Murray 
choose to come again to preside at the 
fiftieth anniversary, to be celebrated in 
1936 in commemoration of the founding of 
the Murray Grove Association, he may 
guide his phantom brig off to port through. 
the swift, short channel he knew a hundred. 
and sixty-six years ago—Cranberry Inlet! 


* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


The Rocky Mount church and Sunday 
school had a wonderful Christmas season 
and everyone is happy over the splendid 
spirit of good will that prevails. Sunday 
morning, Dec. 22, we had our Christmas: 
church service attended by one of the 
largest congregations of the year. Special 
music was provided by an augmented. 
choir and a violinist. A large Christmas 
offering was received. Monday evening 
the Sunday school Christmas tree and en- 
tertainment was the attraction. Joy was. 
brought to the hearts of many children by 
boxes of toys and candy from some of our: 
Northern friends and churches. Three: 
boxes that came to us by freight from 
Little Falls, N. Y., through Miss Catherine. 
Waters, should receive special mention. 
Cambridge, Mass., First, Barre, Vt.. and 
Malden, Mass., also sent gifts and Christ- 
mas joy. The entire Sunday school, under 
the direction of Miss Mary Lee Shine, as- 
sembled in the social room and sang Christ- 
mas songs and listened to a Christmas story 
told by Miss Bertha Brown of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., who has been visiting her sister, 
Mrs. Skeels, during the holidays. Gifts 
and candy were distributed, and all went 
home happy.. 

On Friday evening following Christmas: 
the adults had a church family supper and 
Christmas tree, to which all members of 
the congregation were invited. All be- 
came children for the evening and each 
“little boy”? and “little girl” received his 
or her present from the tree with as much 
laughter as if time had been rolled back 
fifty years. 

New friends are being made almost. 
weekly for the church, and new faces ap- 
pear in the congregation. Paul J. Smith, 
a loyal Universalist, has recently moved. 
into the city from Wilson, eighteen miles 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


ie The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE MEN OF SCIENCE IN ST. LOUIS 
HAT was an interesting and inspiring address 
that Dr. Karl T. Compton delivered over the 
radio from St. Louis during the sessions of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
At the very end of the old year, he was looking for- 
ward, not back. One hundred and fifty-two scientific 
societies which belong to the American Association 
held their meetings simultaneously. The members 
listened to reports of what had been done in all the 
fields of pure science and of applied science, and then 
fastened their attention on the next step. 

When one considers even superficially what science 
has done, one is tempted to think that nothing can be 
as important as further steps in these fields. In our 
judgment, the work of our churches is more important, 
provided they do their real work. 

Dr. Compton believes that we can find out 
everything concerning the nature of our physical uni- 
verse. There are vast deserts and high mountain 
ranges blocking the road in some fields and progress is 
slow, but it is slow only because scientists have not as 
yet found the oases and the mountain passes that will 
enable them to advance. We believe that Dr. Comp- 
ton is right. And we believe that he and his asso- 
ciates are right in believing that it is of enormous 
importance to us all, for science to push ahead. 

Industries like the automotive, which have em- 
ployed trained technicians and taken advantage of new 
discoveries, have rendered increasing service to man 
and have prospered: Industries that have depended 
on artificial helps like tariffs and sought property by 
lobbying merely have postponed the evil day when 
competitors in other lands that have used science, 
willy nilly will forge ahead. In agriculture the road to 
progress is to find new outlets for crops—turn corn- 
stalks into fuel, weeds into rubber, wood into silk, as 
Dr. Compton suggested. 

In medicine the advance made justifies us in going 
on to conquer the common cold, influenza, cancer, 
infantile paralysis, mental deficiency. On the level 
of dollars and:cents, to say nothing of human happiness, 
it would pay us. Twenty percent of state tax money 
now goes into care of people suffering from mental 
diseases. No sane churchman will question the need 
of a broader, safer, better foundation for our spiritual 
structures. 

But as we look out over the world at the beginning 


of 1936 is there any doubt in our minds about the 
value of self-control, temperance, honesty, altruism, 
public spirit and cooperation? And can there be any 
question about the worth of institutions which put 
these things into boys and girls? Much as we need 
new markets for crops, we need more farmers who will 
think of the common weal. Much as we need in- 
dustries upon their toes for every new discovery, 
we need manufacturers concerned with the state of 
those who buy and use their products. Much as 
we need advance through the mountains that block 
scientific progress, we need more advance through the 
mountains that block world understanding. And 
much as we need faith that understanding of matter 
is Important, we much more need faith that under- 
standing of man is the supreme study before us. 

Back of work in all the fields stands the important 
task of making people know that the effort is worth 
while. All part of the scheme, all in the business of 
living. Our churches are entrusted with a part of this 
work. Their part will grow less and less significant, 
as it seems to have been growing less and less sig- 
nificant, unless we learn to do the work more efficiently. 
Our part is highly important. It is enormously in- 
teresting. In our judgment it is God’s work, just as 
the work of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is God’s work. Nothing better could 
happen for both religion and science in 1936 than for 
us all to go on together with faith and courage. 

* * 


BAKED BEANS AND LIVING BREAD 
NE of our colleagues rapidly becoming famous 
for his consecration, his intellectual force and 
his pulpit eloquence, lectures us frequently on 
“selling the denomination to people.”’ We are coming 
to like the lecture, especially after hearing it repeat- 
edly, for we know just where it will land. And yet, 
in spite of liking it, and liking the lecturer better 
every year, we feel constrained to point out its in- 
adequacies. 

“If we are going to have a denomination,” he says 
with telling effect, ‘mind you, I am not arguing about 
whether we should have one, but I say if we are going 
to have one we must work to build it up.”’ Now that 
is a truth that no one can gainsay. It suggests a pic- 
ture of Universalists who support their own local 
churches and denomination. We should have been in 
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a sorry state after six or seven years of economic stress 
if it had not been for such men and women. Going 
becamé rough for many of them personally, but they 
were determined that they would not leave their 
church and minister and paper in the lurch. No, our 
friend can not suggest too forcefully the need of stand- 
ing by our churches and church institutions. 

But then he goes on in the lecture to reflect upon 
the editor of the Leader. This is monstrous, of course, 
and no one knows it better than we, but we beg of our 
readers not to put our friend down too far. None of 
us is perfect, and not even we are perfect. He says 
that to build up the denomination and denominational 
morale we must continually praise the denomination, 
its ministers and its laity, its faith and its works, and 
not be praising other churches so much. Then comes 
the illustration for which we always wait impatiently. 
It comes with the pathos of a kind father laboring 
with a recalcitrant son: ‘“Take the man who is putting 
on the market a brand of baked beans. In his ad- 
vertising he is not praising his competitors or telling 
the merits of their beans. He is telling the merits of 
his own beans. We ought to be doing the same.” 

Now this strikes us in a tender spot. 
know a manufacturer of beans and of some 200 other 
food products. He is a fine man, and he and his part- 
ners do exactly what the lecturer asserts. They ad- 
vertise their own brick-oven baked beans. And those 
beans, made in honor and with a desire to serve the 
community as well as earn a living, are by far the best 
we have ever found anywhere. But beans are not 
living bread. Beans are not the bread of heaven. 
And the methods of promoting beans are not, and 
cannot be in any high sense, the methods of promoting 
religion. 

For one thing, the manufacturer of beans is not 
praising his competitor. If a high-toned man, he is 
not running him down, but he is not buying radio time 
to make his competitor better known. In religion we 
have no competitors. If we think that we have com- 
petitors then we do not have religion. We have allies 
and comrades in the other churches. Or we have 
people who look at things in a different way from what 
we do, and we may have to debate with them and at 
times even oppose them. In spite of its desire to be 
brotherly this paper, for example, would stand like 
adamant against the appropriation of public money 
for religious schools, Protestant or Catholic. 

But to watch for the good things in other people 
and other churches, to emphasize points of agreement, 
to look beneath surface differences to deeper unities, 
to rejoice in their universalism, to praise their uni- 
versalist sermons and books, to recognize their broad 
scholarship—this is a part of religion, This is a part 
of our job as an editor of a church paper. Beans are 
beans, and when the can, even family size, is emptied, 
there are no beans in it, but in religion it is universally 
true that “there is a giving that doth not impoverish 
and a withholding that doth not enrich.” We make 
bold to say that the Universalist Church, God bless 
it, and other churches have never been weakened by 
being generous in attitude toward those outside their 
fellowship. 

Of course, if people are going to ignore everything 
our paper says in praise of our own, eliminate all the 
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announcing and boosting and promoting of denomina- 
tional meetings, skip over articles like “Something 
Universal at the Clara Barton Homestead,” they may 
make out a case against us. Our own judgment is 
that all we have honestly said for strictly denomina- 
tional projects has come with double force because the 
paper has carried a large number of non-sectarian 
articles. 

And to get back to our lecturer who does know 
beans, and who does know religion, let us insist that 
he is right in his fundamental emphasis, and let 
us admit that he may be right about us. 


* * 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


N the report of the Postmaster General it is said 
that each person in the United States, if up to 
average, received 113 pieces of mail in 1935, ten 

million pounds of air mail were carried, four thousand 
fakirs were arrested for attempting to defraud through 
the mails, twenty-six million dollars were stolen from 
the people in one sweepstake scheme, and not one per- 
son received any benefit from the dime letter writing 
scheme. 

In spite of occasional miscarriages, the post office 
service of the country and of the world is one of the 
great examples of governmental efficiency. 

* * 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GOD AND MY FATHER’”’ 


LARENCE DAY, author, who died on December 
28 at the age of sixty-one, will live in the 
annals of heroism, whether he lives in literature 
or not. While still a young man he was stricken . 
with arthritis. After twelve years on crutches and in 
wheel chairs he went to Colorado, bought a-ranch, 
and rode over his property every day on a pony, al- 
though he was unable to walk. By sheer will power, 
he kept at writing until his books became “best 
sellers.” In 1982 “God and My Father” attained 
considerable success, but it was not until the very last 
year of his life that he attained wide popularity with 
his ‘Life with My Father.” When he once struck 
his true vein, he worked it. A friend wrote of him 
recently: “He has lost the use of most of his muscles, 
and can’t even scratch his ear save with the aid of a 
little wooden wand that he waves stiffly. He is not 
touchy about his invalidism—he simply never men- 
tions it. One dines at his bedside and departs at the 
end of the evening without having exchanged a 
single clinical remark. Clarence goes to sleep at 
five in the morning, wakes at three in the afternoon. 
breakfasts at four and settles down to work some time 
in the evening. His world isa bed world. In bed, 
one has time to remember, and Clarence remembers 
and writes steadily.” 

Because he had money back of him, one is 
tempted to say that he is not as great a hero as poor 
victims of the same terrible disease. But something 
can be said for a character which does not succumb to 
the temptation to do nothing, especially under the 
circumstances that hedged in his life. And, after all, — 
heroism comes out of the way in which we deal with 
the chances that we have. 

From one who lived as neighbor to the family in 
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New York we have had vivid pictures of the noble 
mother and the little red-headed Day boys. Our 
interest in part is personal, although we never knew 
Clarence Day. But it probably is fair to say that no 
one has given us a better picture of the worldly busi- 
ness man who honestly regards the church as an agent 
of the status quo, and who tests everything in it by 
its contribution to “the safe and sane,” than he has in 
the story of his father. Clarence Day’s picture of his 
- father’s devotions in which God was brought on the 
carpet for His failures, rather than himself, will live 
for many a day. Exaggerated though it may be, it 
represents a viewpoint represented in every church, 
and possibly, in embryo at least, in the lives of some 
of us who think that we are humble. 


* * 


“TENTERTON STEEPLE IS THE CAUSE”’ 


E publish here, archaic English and all, some 

passages from the last sermon preached by 

Hugh Latimer before King Edward the 

Sixth, included in the examples of noble English prose 
that we find in the ‘Oxford Book.”’ 

When we referred to Latimer, some time ago, in 
talking with a brilliant young Universalist minister, 
we found that he apparently never had heard of him. 
We therefore explain that Latimer and Ridley were 
burned at the stake in 1555 during the reign of Queen 
Mary of England. The preaching of Latimer, vivid, 
racy, terse, wise, and deeply religious, did more than 
any other single influence to put the principles of 
the Reformation into the minds and hearts of the plain 
people. “A cat may look at a king,” and so we may 
take an example from one of the noblest preachers 
who ever lived. 

When we hear some ministers of today talk about 
what The Christian Leader has done to cut the nerve 
of denominational loyalty, we are reminded of these 
passages from Latimer. 

They bridge four centuries for us. They amuse 
and instruct us. They make us just as certain that 
our emphasis has been sane and right as Latimer was 
certain about his preaching, and they give us con- 
fidence in the slow but steady work of the years. 
But here we are comparing ourselves to a martyr, 
when our lot is one of ease and comfort. So let us, 
without further ado, introduce our readers to Latimer 
and to Tenterton Steeple: 


And here by the way I wyll tel you a mery toy. 
Maister Moore was once sent in commission into Kent, 
to help to try out (if it might be) what was the cause 
of Goodwin sandes, and the shelfe that stopped up 
Sandwich Haven. Thyther commeth maister More, 
and calleth the country afore him, such as wer thought 
to be men of experience and men that could of lykelyhod 
best certify hym of that matter concerning the stopping 
of Sandwich haven. Among others came in before 
hym an olde man with a white head, and one that was 
thought to be lytle lesse then an hundereth yeares olde. 
When maister Moore saw thys aged man, he thought it 
expedient to heare hym say hys mynd in thys matter 
(for being so olde a man it was lykely that he knewe 
most of any man in that presence and company.) So 
Maister Moore called this old aged man unto hym, and 
sayd: Father (sayd he) tel me if ye can what is the cause 
of thys great arising of the sandes and shelves here 


about thys haven, the which stop it up that no ships can 
arive here? Ye are the eldest man that I can espye in 
al thys company, so that if any man can tell any cause 
of it, ye of lykelyhode can say most in it, or at leastwyse 
more than any other man here assembled. Yea for- 
sooth good Maister (quod this old man) for I am wel 
nighe an hundredth yeares old, and no man here in this 
company anything nere unto mine age. 

Well then (quod Maister Moore) howe saye you in 
thys matter? what thincke ye to be the cause of these 
shelves and flattes that stoppe up Sandwiche haven? 
Forsoth syr (quoth he) Iam an olde man, I Thyncke that 
Tenterton steeple is the cause of Goodwyn sandes. For 
I am an old man syr (quod he) and I may remember 
the building of Tenterton steeple, and I may remember 
when there was no steeple at al there. And before that 
Tenterton steeple was in building, there was no manner 
of speaking of any flats or sands that stopped the haven, 
and therefore I thinke that Tenterton steple is the 
cause of the destroying and decaying of Sandwyche 
haven. And even so to my purpose is preaching of 
Gods word the cause of rebellyon, as Tenterton steeple 
was cause that Sandwich haven is decayed. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Inquirer of London, to our great delight, 
asks: ““‘What man with an ounce of music in him can 
listen to the fatuous performance known as crooning 
and not feel sick? What man of artistic sensibility 
and some measure of discernment can visit the cin- 
ema without coming away (not always but often 
enough) boiling with scorn of the whole business?”’ 


Asserting that the soul is indomitable, and that 
anger and black memory of wrong mean moral defeat, 
Tagore says: ‘‘Let us be grateful: to our forefathers 
who left us the image of our Buddha, who conquered 
self, preaching forgiveness, and spread his love far and 
wide in time and space.” 


A characteristic of practically all Universalists is 
that they put the deed ahead of the creed, the cup of 
cold water ahead of ritual, service of people outside or 
inside the church ahead of church work. And the 
world moves fast that way. 


That something has been achieved by the human 
race we realize from the fact that the masses are 
shocked by a callous and brutal shelling of people out 
of their homes simply because the monster ordering it 
wants their lands. 


Unity is a great and blessed ideal, but it is too 
great a price to pay if we all have to bow the knee to 
any ecclesiastical autocrat, no matter how kindly dis- 
posed he may be. 


The great need of man is confidence in his possi- 
bilities rather than in his achievements. Whoever 
strengthens this for anybody serves the race. 


“The something more’ in man that is left after 
we have studied him from every angle, baffles us, in- 
trigues us, cheers us. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXXIX. Christmas in Washington 


Johamnes 


IWO years ago we came to Washington for 
Christmas, and had such a good time that we 
decided to come every other year, on the 
alternate year going back for “Christmas at 
the Old Home.” 

So we have had again a Christmas at the National 
Capital, in city instead of country, with the old parish 
instead of the old home, with dear friends instead of 
dear relatives. 

But let no one imagine that we have had a balmy 
Christmas instead of a frigid one, merely because we 
have celebrated it 408 miles south of the old home. 
Washington can put on as good an imitation of the 
South Pole as Cobleskill up in the northern foothills 
of the Catskill Mountains. The north wind did blow 
and we did have snow, and what poor robin did then, 
poor thing, I can not record for I did not see him, but 
I hazard a guess that he did not sit in any barn of the 
District of Columbia, for he knows that there is plenty 
of room down South. It was cold in Washington and 
there were high, bitter winds, before Christmas, on 
Christmas and after Christmas. On Christmas night 
the thermometer went down to four, which was several 
degrees lower than New York, and probably lower 
than Boston, too. 

Our fourth floor back is in an old building, and 
the door and window casings are all loose, and our 
hot steam radiators took an awful beating from the 
wind for several days. But what a winter view we 
had from the windows, and what fun we had putting 
cut-up nuts and suet and sunflower seeds and bread 
and plumped-up raisins out for the cardinals, the 
juncos, the jays, the chickadees, and that most inde- 
fatigable of all the winter birds, the white-breasted 
nuthatch, called by our Canadian friends ‘“‘La Sittelle 
de la Caroline.” They also call him the “Big Quank,”’ 
from his saying “‘quank, quank,’’ so much, and to dis- 
tinguish him from the ‘‘Little Quank,”’ his red-breasted 
cousin. All through the bitter days of Christmas 
week, two of these quanks were hard at work carrying 
off nuts and sunflower seeds, and poking the load into 
tiny holes and cracks of the white oaks near by. 
Whether they ever retrieve their plunder or not is 
as great a mystery as what happens to the bones 
that Fido and Rover deposit so secretly in the 
garden. 

We have strict rules against pigeons, and we make 
the starlings and English sparrows eat bread on the 
back porch. The bedroom window ledge is reserved 
for the choicer birds. When the ground is frozen and 
the natural feeding places are covered with snow, we 
get strange individuals not usually seen on the window 
—wilder juncos with the tame ones that act as if they 
owned the window, and cardinals with different shades 
of color from our regular ones. Our regular cardinals 
stay longer in bitter weather, too. The dainty lady 
cardinal, usually so nervous, frequently stays for 
several minutes, getting a good breakfast or supper, 
ard taking in the fuel that will keep out the cold of 


a winter night. It is doubtful if cold ever harms birds 
that have a full crop. 

The maples in winter dress, or undress, looked in 
at the kitchen windows, and the tall white oaks looked 
in at the bedroom windows. They did not mind the 
storm. Some days it seemed to me as if they were 
more beautiful than in the summer. Their silhouettes 
against the western sky were so perfect. The different 
shades of bark were so interesting. The protection 
of the buds which are to give us leaf and blossom 
another season was so complete. Something deep 
within us is touched by all the steady, unchanging 
operations of nature. Their constancy in a world of 
change is reassuring. And, in spite of storm and 
clouds of whirling snow, the sun set in glory for us on 
several nights. 

When I got to Washington the blind Senator 
from Minnesota was fighting for his life, after being 
run down by a fast-moving motor-car. And it was 
not long before we saw the flag at half-mast on the 
Capitol, and read of the long hard trip back to the 
old home town with his body. Then with all their 
Christmas packages piled high in the racks above 
their heads, and home and glad reunions just ahead, 
fourteen people in a bus plunged headlong to the 
bottom of the Appomattox River. There were motor- 
car accidents, too, here and there. And Mussolini 
sat in his palace ordering death and destruction for 
Christmas Day. 

It wasn’t a cheerful time in which to celebrate 
Christmas, and yet we held fast to faith, and listened 
to the carols with the conviction that the truth in 
them in the long last shall overspread the earth just 
as surely as the tides ebb and flow in the sea. 

For one thing, the little car was here, and that 
helped us to get to places that we liked in spite of ice 
and snow. And for another thing, a plan that we 
made last summer when the sun flooded a bedroom up 
on Bible Hill in Claremont, New Hampshire, and life 
seemed a little hard for a dear friend, was carried 
through. She and I put it through. We decided that 
day on Bible Hill that we would put our two families 
together for Christmas dinner in Washington—R, 
her husband, A, the brave young widow recently 
left alone, E, the equally sorrowing sister of our friend 
Dr. “Tony,’’ and the Madame and myself. Weakness 
did not stop us. Blizzards did not scare us. From 
New York and Philadelphia they came, and we were 
ready for them. 

Soon after we all arrived we drove over the Me- 
morial Bridge and down the boulevard to Mount Ver- 
non—on a gray day, with snow flurries and with the 
sun now and then poking his pale round ball through 
the mist. The road is one of the most perfect in the 
world, with six tracks, parking much of the way in the 
middle and turns safe and scientific. The Potomac 
below Washington is broad and curving, and so the 
road curves continually, in one place putting the sun 
on the wrong side of the car. Nobody can stop on the 
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boulevard except at indicated places, but there are 
spots for views and many little parks with ovens and 
benches. We had our luncheon at a tea house a mile 
or so north of Mount Vernon. It stands upon land 
often referred to by George Washington in his journals 
as River Farm. Washington willed this farm to two 
great-nephews, Fayette Washington and Charles 
Augustine Washington. Wellington, the farm of 
Tobias Lear, Washington’s secretary, is just above 
this place, which is known as Collingwood. The 
noble old-fashioned rooms, the far views up and down 
the Potomac, the warmth, the cheer, the friendliness of 
the colored servants, made it a pleasant place for 
luncheon. The ice and snow apparently had dis- 
couraged tourists, and we had the dining-room to 
ourselves. The boulevard, too, was almost deserted, 
but two New York cars tooted the season’s greetings 
to our two cars, which also had New York tags. 

I never tire of the Washington stories, legends 
and memorials. They make George Washington a 
much more real figure than history made him to me 
when I wasaboy. And going down to Mount Vernon 
in a time of ice and snow helped, too, for Washington 
lived there in all seasons and, if I remember correctly, 
it was a December storm which gave him the illness 
which cut his life short at sixty-seven. 

For Christmas dinner we drove north instead of 
south, to an inn on a farm in the outskirts of Chevy 
Chase. Here two of us broke with the traditional 
American custom and took goose instead of turkey. 
And I wasone. Perhaps a re-reading of the Christmas 
Carol by Charles Dickens impelled the decision. 
Perhaps it was hearing Alexander Woolcott on the 
Sunday night before Christmas read that part of the 
Christmas Carol where the Bob Cratchitts have their 
dinner, and the goose is brought home in triumph 
from the pastry shop around the corner, and Mrs. 
Cratchitt carves. The President read the immortal 
story to his family in the White House on Christmas 
Eve. It does not seem to wear out. Regularly a 
mist comes to the eyes when Tiny Tim says, ‘God 
bless us every one.” 

If not merry, we all were cheerful at the Christmas 
dinner, and did not hesitate to speak of “Tony,” 
who was with the family last year. That is the way 
Owen Young acts in regard to his absent ones. It 
keeps them with us, or, if they have seemed to go for- 
ever, it brings them back. 

There was a cheerful wood fire in this Chevy Chase 
tea house, and we gathered about it. Several family 
parties were there for dinner, one with baby, dog and 
cat. A wise little baby it was, flat on its back in its 
perambulator, lifting its chubby fists but not making 
a sound. The Persian cat was stretched out on a 
chair at the dinner table, sound asieep, while the little 
dog was worrying a piece of white meat on an ex- 
pensive rug. 

One man, whom afterward I found that I knew, 
was dining alone, a man of standing years ago in edu- 
cation, back where he started, as he said, living in 
one room alone—wife dead, money pretty much gone, 
but he was cheerful enough on Christmas Day. 

Our cities are full of broken-up families or families 
which for one reason or another do not want to keep 
up the family Christmas dinner. The hotels, the 


restaurants, the tea rooms of every grade and price, 
minister to them, and in many a humble cafeteria 
we can find the spirit of Tiny Tim. There was a 
beautiful flock of white turkeys wandering about the 
yard at this Chevy Chase place, and half a dozen of 
the gobblers gobbled fiercely in reply when I put 
on my pet gobbling stunt, acquired as a boy. There 
were Muscovy ducks, too, acting rather disgusted 
over the frozen conditions, and a pen of beautiful 
golden pheasants. None of the live stock on the place 


'is slaughtered for use in the inn, we were told, and 


somehow it made us glad. Does this mean that with 
slight effort we could become Hindus, fanatical on 
the subject of taking life? Perhaps—only to us the 
life of a blade of grass is just as sacred as the life of a 
white turkey gobbler, and thus when we get that far 
it becomes a case of reductio ad absurdwm and of race 
suicide. 

We missed our church choir on the radio early 
in the afternoon of the 24th, for we were out with our 
friends. But we heard plenty of other singers in the 
days before and the days after Christmas. Also we 
heard Big Ben in London strike the hour of midnight 
on Christmas Eve, and realized that over there 
another Christmas day had come to the world. We 
heard His Majesty King George make his address to 
his people in all his dominions, and could say ‘‘God 
save the King,” for an address finer in spirit it would 
be hard to find. 

Striking and memorable also was the Canadian 
broadeast on Christmas Day, which came up to a 
thrilling close with the singing of a carol by eight or 
ten choruses scattered over the country from St. 
John’s to Vancouver. The timing, the all-essential 
thing, was perfect, and the carol sounded over the con- 
tinent, a verse here, a verse there, a line here, a line 
there, at times a regular antiphonal, then all the cho- 
ruses of the East and all the choruses of the West, and 
finally all together in a great burst of song. Is it 
a prophecy of the unison with which we all will do 
things when we can harness faith and science, music 
and engineering, as they were harnessed in Canada 
on Christmas afternoon? 

Our church in Washington also came bravely to 
the front for the Christmas season, but that story 
already has appeared. For the main Sunday service 
Dr. Perkins and Dr. Harned, doctor of theology and 
doctor of music, worked together in the unity that is 
making our church so well known in Washington. 
The play on Sunday afternoon and the Christmas tree 
on the Friday after Christmas both helped make the 
Christmas message real. We have a retired American 
consul now in the church, and he acted as the Bishop 
in the play with a perfection of gesture and posture 
that the pastor and pastor emeritus may never ac- 
quire unless they go to school to him. The message 
of the play was the old, old message of Christianity, 
that the bells of heaven do not ring for any of our 
genuflections, our rituals or our creeds, but for our 
acts of self-forgetfulness and loving service. ‘This was 
the message, too, of “J. €mith and Wife,” a radio 
play of the Columbia Broadcasting Company, so 
beautiful and moving that it did much to atone for 
the crooning, the jazz, the wheaties and the oaties, 
of an entire year. Two nobodies, J. Smith and wife, 
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woke up near the gate of the Elysian Fields. T hey 
had died saving their little boy in an accident, but 
they did not know that they were dead until the very 
end. Tazewell, who wrote the play, did something 
for us on this Christmas eve that we never shall forget. 
These mere nobodies of earth, so devoted to each 
other, so grateful for little, so utterly unselfish, in 
this play, heard the Divine voice at the end. 

Chris mas is a good time in spite of everything. 
It helps us “to confront night, storms, hunger, ridicule, 
accidents, rebuffs, as the trees and animals do.”’ Our 
little feathered friends take things as they come and 
make the best of them. The trees bow before the 
gale, but swing back to welcome the sun. ‘Trees, 


animals, birds, men, live in God’s sight and pass on 
soon or late in obedience to His will. To have that 
faith is the main thing. Christmas helps us to get it 
and to keep it. 

Belief in one holy night helps make ali nights 
holy. Faith that one child was divine strengthens our 
conviction that something of the divine lives in us all. 

Whatever storms may rage in men’s hearts, 
whatever bitter gales may blow around the world, 
whatever sorrows may encompass us, no Christmas 
ever can be a failure where we make a child happy, 
where we minister to urgent need, where we start the 
chimes ringing in black and deserted towers by our 
offerings of selfless love. 


A Reply to the President’s Letter to the Ministers 
L. Griswold Williams 


R] TAKE your recent invitation of my counsel on 
the current problems of government as the 


trickery which some politicians among the clergy have 
thought it to be; and I am answering in the same spirit 
in which your invitation is received. In what I write 
you will have to discount only the fact that I have 
always been of independent political opinion, and a 
liberal, and expect to remain so. 

First: In consideration of the general philosophy 
underlying your ‘‘New Deal,’ may I point out that 
for a generation the principal Protestant Churches of 
America, both singly and united in the Federal Council, 
have repeatedly taken positions on social principles 
which have been considerably in advance of anything 
yet achieved by your administration. In view of the 
conservative and reactionary utterances of some clergy- 
men it may be reassuring to bear in mind that the 
Church has already pledged itself to such changes in 
the social organization as shall make possible to every 
individual free access to all that is best in life. 

There are many who criticize various phases of 
the recent legislation as a dangerous trend from an in- 
dividual to a social emphasis, curiously forgetting that 
the program of the Founder of Christianity was pri- 
marily a social program for realizing the ideal of the 
brotherhood of the whole family of God upon the 
earth. As I understand your aim, whatever may be 
the practical difficulties involved, and the specific 
failures to achieve that aim, it is that human welfare 
shall receive primary consideration; that government 
shall be so organized that total welfare shall be the end. 
In other words: government is no longer to be con- 
sidered as a mere mechanical contrivance running 
along by itself; but as an instrument specifically di- 
rected toward the conscious improvement of human 
life, and an integral factor in all social relationships. 
This is simply the application of the Christian prin- 
ciple of social responsibility to the technique of 
government. It is true that the application of this 
principle has its dangers in bureaucracy, potential 
fascism, and the suppression of individuality; but 
with the safeguards which our American democracy 
gives, it appears to be a workable alternative to the 
pagan philosophy of ‘each man for himself and the 


devil take the hindmost”’ which has brought the world 
to its present impasse. 

From the viewpoint of the Church, recent social 
security legislation is neither new nor radical. In 
1908 the Federal Council of Churches adopted a 
Social Creed embodying many provisions not yet 
enacted into law. Some of the planks of the Creed 
were as follows: 

“For the abolition of child labor.”” May I com- 
ment that in this field the conscience of the Church is 
still rendered impotent by the organized greed of in- 
dustrial autocracy. 

“For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the 
hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, and for 
that degree of leisure which is the condition of the 
highest human life.” This seems to presage the prin- 
ciple of a controlled and planned industrial and 
economic life, such as was attempted by the N. R. A. 
The same observation holds good for’another plank: 
“For a living wage as a minimum in every industry, 
and for the highest wage that each industry can 
afford.” 

Worked out in legislation, these two principles 
would create the shorter work day, with consequent 
wider employment, minimum wage standards, and in- 
dustrial codes based on limited profits. In both in- 
stances the basic principle is that the first charge upon 
industry should be the well-being of the workers, a 
principle which I believe you are attempting to embody 
in legislation. A poetic vindication of this may be 
found in the lines: “‘Ill fares the land to hastening ills 
a prey, where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

“For suitable provision for the old age of the 
workers and for those incapacitated by injury.” This 
stands as a vindication of what little has been achieved 
in the way of old-age pensions, in which field much has 
yet to be'done. May I suggest, in passing, that some 
change in the provision of the old-age pension act 
should be made,so that the clergy might come under 
its benefits. As it stands, it is sadly unjust in this 
respect, neglecting men whose lives have been spent 
in the service of the best in every community. 

“For the most equitable division of the products 
of industry that can ultimately be devised.” This 
concluding plank of the Social Creed of the Churches 
still stands as a challenge to the legislative conscience 
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to secure democracy in industrial and economic 
practice as well as in political theory. 

This leads me to my second consideration, which 
is that of the more especial viewpoint of the Univer- 
salist Church. This religious body was the first to win 
the right of independent organization in America, a 
right legally established in Gloucester, Mass., in 1786, 
after several years of persecution during which Uni- 
versalists refused to support the established church in 
which they did not believe. In its early and con- 
tinued emphasis on the “salvation of all souls” the 
denomination has stood unequivocally against the 
conception of vested interest or special privilege in 
the matter of salvation hereafter, affirming demo- 
cratically that what was possible for any man in the 
hereafter was possible for all. 

This affirmation grew out of the basic Univer- 
salist doctrine of the wniversal Fatherhood of God, set 
firmly against the Orthodox belief that only a portion 
of mankind would be saved. This theological con- 
cept, now tacitly accepted in almost all denominations, 
has been given social application in various Universalist 
activities for prison reform, racial and sex equality, 
peace, industrial democracy, etc. Nearly twenty 
years ago at one of its Biennial General Convention 
sessions, the Universalist Church adopted what was 
called “A Complete Program for Completing Human- 
ity.”’ It was as follows: 


I. An economic order which shall give to every 
human being an equal share in the common gifts of God, 
and in addition all that he shall earn by his own labor. 

Ii. A social order in which there shall be equal 
rights for all, special privileges for none, the help of the 
strong for the weak unti] the weak shall have become 
strong. 

Ili. A moral order in which all human law and ac- 
tion shall be the expression of the moral order of the 
universe. . 

IV. A spiritual order which shall build out of the 
growing lives of living men the growing temple of the 
Living God. 


I have quoted this statement in full that you 
may take note of how far your general principles are in 
accord with the program of religious liberalism. It may 
be stated as a truism of religious history that the ad- 
vanced position of the religious liberal eventually 
becomes the accepted position of the conservative 
church after several generations. You may thus be 
assured that, whatever mistakes have been made and 
will be made in working out the “New Deal,”’ its basic 
principles will in time be vindicated by the Christian 
Church. 

Besides being a statesman you are enough of a 
practical politician to realize that every advance for 
the common welfare has to be made against the 
prejudice and inertia of those who will be benefited 
most, as well as those in conscious opposition. The 
Christian Church knows that opposition to the 
Kingdom of God on earth does not come from those 
wilfully set in sin against it, as much as from the 
pagan inertia of the many who through age-old custom 
think of life in terms of the brute struggle for existence 
and the bloody strife of fang and claw, rather than in 
terms of the cooperating Family of Mankind that 
Jesus visioned. 


PY 


A new and group-centered philosophy of life is 
needed to lead us into this new world of brotherhood 
toward which scientific achievement and planning 
now point the way. Whatever merit your program 
may have is derived from the age-old and world-wide 
religious principle of mutuality; in so far as it em- 
bodies that it will succeed; in so far as it disregards 
this it will fail. But you will know that whenever you 
create through the agency of law and institution a 
channel for an altruistic impulse to express itself in 
social action—whether it be in the preservation of 
‘peace, the refinement of leisure through the arts, or 
the eradication of city or country slums—you will 
have the blessing of the Church upon your work. 

Third: As to the immediate remedial measures em- 
bodied in the Works Program. Whatever may have 
been the projects undertaken by Works Adminis- 
trations in other places, in this city they have been of 
permanent value. They have been chiefly related to 
roads, sidewalks and water system, carefully chosen by 
officials with integrity and foresight. In providing 
employment at projects of value to the whole com- 
munity, the works program here has been a success. 

But there is danger in this sort of program car- 
ried over a period of time, where much hand labor is 
employed in doing what could be more quickly and 
cheaply done by the employment of machines. That 
is, that men will come to feel that they are merely 
making motions to kill time, and are not accomplish- 
ing much by their labor, thus growing dispirited. 
This is especially true of winter out-door work in 
Vermont, where the period of cold and frost is long, 
and hand labor achieves little in the way of results. 
Under these conditions labor costs rise; and the 
worker is liable to feel that he is receiving a sugar- 
coating on the bitter pill of charity, and so his morale 
is weakened. It should be possible to adjust this 
matter for seasonal difficulties. 

Viewed from the point of view of those who: are 
not but who might be employed in the works program, 
a bad feature is that to receive the opportunity to 
work a man must be destitute. This requirement, 
which from many points is a safeguard, also acts to 
drive men into the pauper class. Home-owners, out 
of regular employment for years, will still cling to 
their homes if given any opportunity todoso. Means 
should be provided so that they, before reaching the 
bottom stage of destitution, may be given employment 
so that they might keep up payments on mortgages, 
etc., thus saving the home and their own self-respect. 
At present it is like going to the rescue of a drowning 
man only after you have made him throw away his 
life-preserver. It should be possible to throw him a 
rope by which he might be pulled to safety, even while 
he clings to his broken spar. Give work even to the 
home-owner, so that he may preserve his home; for 
once that class grows small, the state is in peril. 

While it can be said for the works program locally 
that it has kept down the tax rate by the amount of 
relief received, it has tended to lower the general 
rate offered to labor. It has operated somewhat like 
this: 

The Civil Works Administration gave a wage of 
about $15 per week. After this was cut off, the Ver- 
mont Emergency Relief Administration reduced this 
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to $9.60 for twenty-four hours of work, or forty cents 
per hour. Now under the Works Program Adminis- 
tration of Vermont, $42 per month is paid for 140 
hours, or thirty cents per hour. This thirty-cent 
hour is used as a minimum labor standard, so that wage 
standards generally are lowered. 

This situation has been aggravated in Vermont 
by the state reduction of the Federal standard of $44 
per month. As you may know, in Vermont the rate 
is $42 for 140 hours work per month. This rate has 
been cut to the standards of farm labor, rather than 
that of industrial labor, and while this may perhaps 
be justified in the exclusively agricultural areas of the 
state, where the works program employment provides 
just so much extra income for the farmer, it is not fair 
in the industrial centers, where living costs are as high 
as anywhere. 

The result of this state lowering of the Federal 
standard is that local workers now have an increase 
of about 40 percent more hours worked than under 
the VERA, and a decrease of about 15 percent in the 
amount of money received during the month for their 
labor. This is the cause of much dissatisfaction among 
the men on the works program, and it is possible that 
these conditions may precipitate a strike of the W. P. A 
workers in the near future. Such action would 
seem not altogether unjustified. May I urge upon 
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you some action looking toward the alleviation of the 
causes in this particular situation. Even with the 
standard of the state below the general level, some ad- 
justment ought to be possible for the few industrial 
communities in Vermont, of which Barre is one. 
Fourth: I venture to connect this commentary 


*with the observance of All Souls Sunday as a most 
fitting expression of the special faith: of the church 


which I represent. We sing, “‘All souls are Thine, O 
Lord, assurance blest,’”’ and in that devout faith we 
vision a great communion of souls, so inclusive that 
no one is shut out of the beneficence of God; so vital 
that it demands our continuing protest against “‘special 
privileges” in the gifts of life, liberty and happiness, 
either hereafter or here; and so real that we are chal- 
lenged, by the precious memory of every saintly life 
now departed, to work out in the social order of our 
day the divine axiom: “One is your Father, even 
God, and all ye are brethren.” 

Fifth and lastly: May I remind you that the most 
that you have attempted in the way of solving the 
problems of the American people and creating a better 
life for all is still behind the ideals which the Church 
has set up; and may I commend in the most cordial 
spirit your further and continuous use of the insights 
and inspiration of the Church in the furtherance of 
these objectives. 


The New Era in Religious Education 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


IS paper is not a book review in true form, but 
it is occasioned by the reading of Professor 
Angus MacLean’s “The New Era in Re- 
ligious Education,’ a book published last 
year, yet one which will deserve reviewing for some 
years to come. 

As one reads one becomes aware that a well- 
equipped mind of vigorous intelligence and fine feeling 
has been giving years of whole-hearted attention to a 
subject to which men of less religious devotion and of 
more personal ambition in the church sometimes yield 
only the tag-ends of interest and energy—the subject 
of the moral and religious development of children. 
The life of the little people has been on the author’s 
mind. Theory never lifts him into the air above the 
immediate particularity of child life, intimately and 
affectionately observed. Many careful and pleasing 
turns of language suggest Stevenson’s intuitive at- 
tention to children, and very often also his distinction 
of style. 

But the title of the book does it an injustice. I 
am told by a mutual friend that Dr. MacLean’s orig- 
inal title was ‘“‘The Uses of Things in Religious Edu- 
cation.”” The preface says it was intended “to en- 
courage teachers in a more fruitful use of available 
materials and tools,” ‘‘to widen the resources of those 
engaged in improving church school curricula.” <A 
book which thus goes upon the frontier breaking new 
ground, finding particular means to give fitting form 
to moral and religious feeling in the child, may call 
itself the new era, but the title will lead to the expec- 
tation that the whole field is to be canvassed, es- 
pecially that the liberal view of the complete operation 


of religion in the child’s life will be presented. In- 
stead one finds the liberal platform taken for granted. 
Hence in the light of the title the author’s meaning 
could easily be misread. Because material is produced 
calculated to induce in the child an experience which 
will give the word ‘‘God’” something of its true mean- 
ing, it might be taken as the author’s intention to imply 
that the religious and moral consciousness is merely 
the result of training, and is not native to the child. 
In its larger context the book plainly holds the op- 
posite view. Only it is affirmed that the true meaning 
of religious terms and particularly of the word “God” 
must be taught in moral and social experience fitted 
to the child’s years. Such meanings cannot be im- 
parted merely by word of mouth. Words of large or 
little significance have no magic to produce their own 
import in the learning mind, but this is always sug- 
gested to an inward need by the surrounding life ex- 
perience. Professor MacLean is writing of the fruitful 
use of available materials to give adequate meanings 
to great words like ‘‘God.”’ 
__ The book presupposes a certain primacy of ac- 
tivity, of the will, which is the view emerging in a very 
powerful type of recent philosophy. The will’s ur- 


gency pushes out toward life satisfactions, and the — 
actions it finds possible determine the special meanings | 
of life. What a reading of the book impels me to say | 
is—something its author would, I am sure, concur in— 
that, beside the field of action, there are two other | 


fields in which similar pioneer work should be done. 


The intellect and the feelings are inevitable servants of | 


the will. Indeed, only by abstraction can the three be 


separated. The intellectual concepts held and the 
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feelings and emotions experienced are a most intimate 
part of that action which in the given setting the will 
finds available. 

An adequate set of intellectual concepts, of ideas, 
of beliefs, should run pace with the uses of things en- 
gaging the child’s activity. The liberal religious 
teacher should know what concepts of God, of man, 
of destiny near and remote, the activity induced in 
the child should suggest, and should have the words 
ready to speak when the situation has been prepared. 
The doctrine of an inward advocate in human nature 
for the good life, for social unity, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven, peace and good will, self-realization, deter- 
mines a liberal set of ideas which is only the self- 
knowledge of active good will, and which every liberal 
religious teacher should clearly conceive. Most 
Protestant young people today are still being trained 
in religious groups where activity is motivated by a 
fine devotion and, on the whole, a liberal attitude to 
life, yet a set of inadequate intellectual ideas obfus- 
cates this activity and prevents the true issue of much 
genuine natural religion. It lies in the philosophy 
underlying “The New Era’ that true activity, true 
uses of things in child or adult life on the one hand, 
and true beliefs, true ideas, on the other, either go 
together or both fail. 

Similarly and just as profoundly the will’s ac- 
tivity has its accompaniment of feeling and emotion; 
and there is needed still an adequate emotional ex- 
pression for both children and adults of the liberal 
Christian faith. The present writer can never be suf- 
ficiently grateful for the religious feeling induced in 
his mind in childhood in a Scotch Canadian Pres- 
byterian church. The religion of that communion 
centered in an ardent missionary spirit in which every 
human soul of whatever race or color was infinitely 


valuable. Picturesque visitors, coming with returned 
missionaries—once the heroic and patriarchial John 
G. Paton of South Seas fame was there in person— 
were instances of those who at all costs must be in- 
cluded in the fold of the Good Shepherd. A religious 
kindness born of the same spirit drew the children of 
the church community within its care, in which no 
trouble was too great for the building of personal- 
ity. 

A child had no means of resisting such an atmos- 
phere, and it became more and more deeply associated 
inevitably with phrases of psalms and prayers, which 
for their rhythm and beauty of sound clung to the 
mind, and more deeply still with congregational and 
Sunday school hymns sung with abandon to feeling. 
The intellectual meanings appeared only in the small- 
est part, until in later years the thinking youth real- 
ized that he could never use those phrases nor sing 
those words again. 

What a waste of spirit that all life long the ritual 
—for here is the very essence of true ritual—the words 
and music associated beyond earliest memory with 
religious feeling in the child’s spirit, cannot be kept to 
conserve and deepen that feeling while the mind opens 
and intelligence grows, the music being high and true 
and the words expressing the true life of the spirit. 

The creative imagination of Christianity has 
sometimes escaped all the limits of theology and yielded 
deathless hymns. But the liberal church and church 
school are in deep need of many more to replace the 
lovely phrases, as in “Rock of Ages,’’ which carry 
false notions and have had to be discarded. The patch- 
ing up of old hymns and especially of old rituals for 
liberal service is worse than unsuccessful. We await a 
great poet fired with the religion of Jesus—the liberal 
faith. 


Comment from Canton 


IX. Keeping the Community Healthy 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


LL I know is what I read in the papers,’’ said 
the late Will Rogers. Will’s shrewd com- 
ment on affairs disproved the popular im- 

i plications of his remark. In fact, Will 

Rogers was living proof that intelligent reading of the 

papers can give a man keen insight into the mind of his 

generation. 

One might almost say that even a casual reading 
of the daily and weekly papers will reveal to any 
thoughtful man that our generation has waked up to 
the truth that keeping the community healthy is 
everybody’s job. A recent issue of The New York 
Herald-Tribune carried six stories bearing directly 
on some phase of public health. Three of these ar- 
ticles were long. They ranged all the way from an 
account of the opening of a ten-story “health temple” 
to house New York’s Health, Hospital, and Sanitation 
boards, to an article on the sports page discussing the 
health of the Princeton football squad. One of the 
items discussed a project in state health supervision 
involving “the health care of 600,000 children under 
sixteen years old; besides nursing of the unemployed 
sick in almost a half a million families; health super- 
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vision to prevent sickness with particular emphasis 
on infant care, and supervision of expectant mothers; 
advisory work in dieting and correction of malnutri- 
tion.”” Announcement of the opening of Christmas 
seal sales gives a brief account of the present status of 
the fight against tuberculosis. The result of a united 
hospital drive was presented to the public and a story 
of a new discovery by a Harvard medical research 
scientist completed the daily quota of health news. 
Yes, one may with reason say the daily quota of health 
news, for analysis of almost any paper any day will 
produce like results. . 

This does not, however, complete the contribu- 
tions of that day’s Herald-Tribune to the subject of 
health. One of the leading editorials contains refer- 
ence to the need for continued voluntary support of 
hospitals, and stresses the importance of such sup- 
port. 

The regular household page, with its discussior cf 
foods and presentation of menus, gives valua) je 
health hints in the form of sound dietary advice. 
Following a “Thanksgiving Dinner for Four’ one 
finds this suggestion: “A glass of milk should be added 
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to this menu for every child and under-nourished 
adult.”’ 

Broadly speaking, the significance of the large 
amount of news and editorial comment on activities 
and institutions concerned with guarding and im- 
proving the public health is this: First, New Deal, 
or Old Deal, whatever political outfit may be in 
power or come to power, people are more interested 
in the welfare of their fellowmen than they used to be. 
Matters of health are, therefore, recognized as every- 
body’s business. Second, we have almost mastered 
the hard-learned lesson that the health of the prosper- 
ous and the informed is always conditioned by and 
very frequently directly influenced by the health 
of the needy and the ignorant. 

The Herald-Tribune dietitian’s recommendation 
of milk “for every child and under-nourished adult” 
brings to mind an annual project just starting up 
again in our village and many other villages like ours, 
the supplying of milk through the winter months to 
under-weight school children. Incidentally, any ar- 
ticle or speech which contains the word “milk” brings 
all the people of the eastern dairy sections to alert at- 
tention. For reasons besides those of health, we are 
delighted to have the dietitians recommend milk for 
all children and as many adults as possible. “Yea, 
verily,” we say, “every child in New York City ought 
to have milk, and lots of it (and we can produce all 
they need).’’ Which is the truth, but not the whole 
truth. Every child in New York City does need 
milk, and every child everywhere else also needs milk. 
A few years ago we discovered, somewhat to our 
chagrin, that not all children in Canton were getting 
milk. In the midst of this milk-producing county 
children who needed it most were not having milk in 
their diet. The American Legion started the milk 
fund in Canton, and others have since helped to carry 
iton. This year the Chamber of Commerce has come 
in with substantial aid. 

In spite of the obvious necessity of milk for 
under-weight children in our schools, one hears implied 
criticism of the project and grave admonitions about 
its administration. A few even say that milk in 
schools isn’t needed. These folk forget that the health 
of their children or grandchildren who do have milk 
at home is imperiled by direct and constant contact 
with under-weight, under-nourished children in the 
schoolroom and on the playground. Others suggest 
that it is a poor business to give milk to little Johnny 
Jumpup when everybody knows that Johnny’s father 
and mother go to the movies quite frequently. Well, 
suppose we cut Johnny off from his milk supply, be- 
cause papa and mamma spend their spare change at the 
movies instead of spending it for milk. It’s hard on 
Johnny, but it is likely to be harder on the rest of us. 
Johnny gets low in physical reserve about the middle 
of the winter, and picks up one of the contagious 
children’s diseases. It would be more accurate to 
say that the disease picks Johnny up and then throws 
him flat. But before the hard-working school nurse 
can spot him and send him home to bed, Johnny has 
passed his trouble along to Billy and Jack, who sit 
near him. And so mothers all over the village are 
presently sitting up nights with feverish youngsters, 
while fathers make mental calculations of doctors’ 


and druggists’ bills. (Lest someone be interposing 
the suggestion that youngsters will and perhaps ought 
to have the children’s diseases anyhow, your com- 
menter reminds you that that notion now belongs in 
the limbo of exploded fallacies.) 

But to return to Johnny and his friends and 
parents—we haven’t told all the story, no, indeed, 
not the half of it. We ‘‘saved” some money by cutting 
Johnny and a few dozen of his kind off from the milk 
supply, penalizing the youngsters for the follies of 
their parents. Now what will we do with that 
“saved”? money? The answer is easy. We will spend 
it, together with many, many additional sums, to pay 
for medical care of children to whom we would not 
give milk because their parents are a bit unwise at 
times (and who isn’t?) in managing the family budget. 
This is so because Johnny will also pass along his 
disease to the “‘kids’” in his own neighborhood, chil- 
dren whose parents cannot pay the doctor, and so the 
welfare officer must. In later years many of these 
disease-weakened children will contract tuberculosis 
or other serious diseases, and have to be given ex- 
pensive treatment in public sanitariums supported by 
taxation. Disease respects neither persons nor tax- 
payers. 

If we let such situations arise in our commu- 
nities we shall thereby demonstrate that we have not 
yet learned the lesson that the state of each in- 
dividual’s health depends on the health of all his 
fellow citizens, young and old. 

There are other instances in our village in which 
the hard alternative is cooperation or possible disaster. 
Like other villages of our size we still have an unsolved 
problem of garbage disposal from homes and the 
stores of the business section. In a few months it will 
again be a messy, smelly problem, a situation which, if 
left uncared for, threatens the health not only of chil- 
dren but also of grown-ups. 

A few years ago a group of social-minded women 
in this village organized a child health clinic, with the 
aid and cooperation of the doctors. The clinic has 
done and is still doing a most valuable piece of work. 
Lack of sufficient funds, however, restricts its useful- 
ness. Sometimes the restrictions are tragic. The 
sponsors of the clinic give their time, their energy, 
the frequent use of their automobiles, and their money 
to the cause of child health in their community. The 
doctors give their professional services. The rest of 
us give our compliments, sometimes grudgingly. One 
hopes that some day, in the not distant future, we will 
give the clinic an annual appropriation from village 
funds, or, if this is not possible, raise a modest few 
hundred dollars for this invaluable work. 

Milk fund, garbage disposal, health clinic, each 
and all are necessary parts of the one job of keeping 
the community healthy. We who live in small towns 
have no imposing “‘temples of health.” We have only 
a few hard-pressed, faithful doctors, a part of the 
services of a hard-worked county nurse and a school 
nurse doing a good job under handicap. These little 
groups cannot keep us healthy without our constant 
and unanimous cooperation. More than in Boston, 
Philadelphia, or New York, in the small town the. 
business of keeping the community healthy is every 
citizen’s job. 
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The Way of Peace’ 


John Smith Lowe 


65H conscientious minister takes his pulpit, on 
7 BS} Armistice Sunday, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and _ thirty-five, with a 
burden on his heart and a problem in his 
mind. He must be true to his calling, faithful to his 
ideals, unfailing in his devotion to the Christian cause 
of peace. He also desires to be practical. And there 
is the rub. He knows the way of peace is a long road 
to travel. He has learned that in the last few years. 
He knows, to his sorrow, that his dream of a peaceful 
world will not come true at once. But that is not the 
worst of it. Will his dream of a world at peace ever 
come true? The prospect is discouraging, distressing, 
disappointing, if not absolutely disheartening. As 
the apostle of peace, the minister takes his pulpit this 
morning an older, a wiser and a sadder man than he 
was a few years ago. 

The reasons for discouragement are numerous and 
almost overwhelming. 

On the one hand we have the swashbuckling, 
saber-rattling militarist, who sneers at the word peace 
when he hears it spoken. He bluntly proclaims that 
man is, by nature, a fighting animal; always has been 
a fighting animal; always will be a fighting animal. 
He declares that war is necessary, occasionally, to 
clarify the political atmosphere, just as lightning is 
necessary to clear the air. His colossal assumption, 
that man must forever be what he has been in the 
past, is without warrant in history, but that makes no 
difference to him. There are many particulars in 
which man today is not what he once was. Whole 
segments of his once savage nature have been sloughed 
off and left behind in the dark centuries to which they 
belonged. Such facts are ignored by the military 
jingoist. They don’t fit into his thesis. 

People who get rich, fabulously rich, out of war 
and endless preparation for war make the eagle 
scream. They wave the flag of patriotism and partisan 
nationalism. They hurry us into war if possible. 
Then they use their money and their influence to keep 
their own loved ones far away from the firing line. 

On. the other hand, we have the extreme pacifist, 
driven to desperation, refusing to salute the flag, de- 
claring he will not bear arms, in support of his country, 
in a war of any kind. Not even a war of self-defense 
moves him. If an army of invasion comes to our 
shores, to sack our towns and cities, ravish our women 
and subjugate the land, it is our duty to throw up our 
hands and die a sacrificial death. 
slaughter go on and offer no resistance. It is only as 
martyrs that we can serve the cause of peace. The 
strife between these two extreme factions creates 
fanaticism on both sides. The average man, be- 
numbed and bewildered, stands in between these 
two parties, wondering where he can get a foothold 
that will have associated with it at least a modicum 
of common sense. 

The weapons of modern warfare, deadly and 
frightful, have been multiplied by science until the 
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spectacle they threaten is ghastly and terrifying to 
contemplate. And these weapons, in the event of 
another world war, will not be used, exclusively, on 
armies in the field. They will be turned upon the 
civilian population. Huge bombs, screaming shells 
and cartridges, filled with poison gases and disease 
germs, will be poured out of the sky on towns and 
cities peopled with defenseless men, women and 
children. The Great Powers of the Christian world 
are armed to the hilt with these deadly weapons as 
never before in the history of mankind. World ex- 
penditures for military and naval armaments in the 
last fifteen years have risen to a figure that has no 
precedent. The United States of America, less open 
to attack than any other nation on earth, leads the 
world in appropriations for armaments. 

Japan plunging farther and farther into China. 
Italy waging a war of conquest against a primitive 
and harmless people, for gold and empire. Any minute 
a spark from that conflagration may touch off an ex- 
plosion that will hurl all of us into the maelstrom of 
another world war. The President’s repeated as- 
surances that this country will remain neutral give 
little reassurance. Mr. Wilson was saying the same 
thing in 1916. The whole picture is a sickening night- 
mare that invites utter cynicism and desperation. 

Is it any wonder that the conscientious minister 
takes his pulpit this morning, to preach on peace, with 
a heavy heart? Can you blame him if he feels tempted 
to give up in despair and exclaim, ‘‘What’s the use?” 

The minister’s problem is made worse by the fact 
that he is forced to acknowledge that most of the 
world’s progress is the direct result of war. Most of 
our priceless blessings have come that way. Our de- 
liverance from the terrible despotism endured by our 
ancestors through long, dark and cruel centuries, came 
that way. Our civil and religious liberties came that 
way. The independence of America came that way. 
The salvation of the Union came that way. 

Yes, most of our blessings and benefits came that 
way. But, can we advance, preserve and perpetuate 
these benefits and blessings, so dear to our hearts, by 
going on forever in the same way? We have won the 
benefits of our civilization with the weapons of war- 
fare. Can we hold them in this modern world with 
the same weapons? 

No! No! A thousand times no! We live in a mov- 
ing, advancing world. As we pass from one epoch into 
another, we must make corresponding changes and 
adjustments to survive. That is a law of life. The 
weapons that made us in the world of yesterday, will 
destroy us in the world of today. 

Education, science and knowledge, our new 
weapons, have pushed us up into a new era. In this 
latest era, we must learn to use the methods of a new 
day, or perish. Our only hope of holding the precious 
fruits of an age in which war was inescapable, is to 
cement them in the bonds of love and mercy, in an 
age that demands cooperation and brotherhood. 

When a sculptor, with hammer and chisel, has 
carved a perfect human statue out of a shapeless block 
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of marble, any further use of the hammer and chisel 
will serve only to destroy the masterpiece he has 
created. We refine, harden and temper our steel in 
the furnace. But when the steel has been refined and 
hardened, we remove it from the fiery retorts and use 
it thereafter in the pursuits of creative industry. 

We have produced the victories and benefits of 
our civilization in the fiery furnace of war. Now the 
era of production, in that sense, is about over. The 
era of using and sharing our victories and benefits 
has arrived. Any further use of the fiery furnace of 
war, from which we have taken our blessings, will only 
serve the mad purpose of taking them from us forever. 

It is on this ground, that I would find a slender 
foothold for the remainder of my message. 

We have reached a stage in the evolution of society 
in which war is absolutely self-defeating and suicidal. 
It represents deliberate suicide for all concerned. 

The stupendous, ever-mounting cost of main- 
taining our modern war establishments is a back- 
breaking burden on the shoulders of the people of 
every power on earth. Add to this the staggering ex- 
pense of a world war, if one comes, and you have a 
mountain of taxation that will crush out the economic 
life of the participants. The world is groaning, 
limping along, today under a burden of debt that 
borders on strangulation. It is a hint of what will 
happen if we ever do it again. 

But that is only a small part of the dreadful 
story. The very enginery of death and destruction 
invented in the last seventeen years makes it certain 
that another major conflict, involving the Great 
Powers of the world, will be suicidal for every one. 
Great armies of men thrown into action, in a field 
swept by a rain of machine-gun bullets that will cut 
them down even as grass falls before a swinging 
scythe. Improved high-powered shells and bombs 
tearing up the earth and creating ghastly tombs for 
whole regiments of men. Giant tanks, making sixty 


miles an hour, spitting fire and death with every’ 


lurch. Poison gas and disease germs falling out of 
the sky on towns and cities, decimating the civilian 
population. London, Paris and lesser towns got a 
taste of this sort of thing in the last World War. We 
shall get a deluge of it, if we ever allow ourselves to be 
plunged into another war of that kind. It is all ready 
and waiting for us. 

At the end of such a conflict, the world will not 
look upon a scene in which the victors are gloating 
over the vanquished. It will be looking upon a sicken- 
ing spectacle, in which all have been essentially van- 
quished. Something not unlike that occurred on 
Armistice Day, seventeen years ago. Germany van- 
quished? Germany was only a little worse off than 
the rest of Europe, if indeed she was any worse off. 
Anyway, Germany is once again a threat to the peace 
of the world. 

War today is self-defeating. If war gave us the 
triumphs of our civilization, it will just as surely 
take them away from us in the future if we are mad 
enough to go on withit. We have emerged into a new 
era of science and knowledge, in which we must learn 
to use and share our victories and benefits, in coopera- 
tion and brotherhood, or perish. If Jesus ever spoke 
with the lips of a prophet it was when he said “they 


that take to the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Do you believe one-half of what I am saying? 
Then say it after me. Say it at the breakfast table. 
Say it at the dinner table. Say it on the street. Say 
it to your children, to your friends and neighbors. 
Say it in the school-room, in the shop and in the office. 
Make the air ring with it. It is aroused public senti- 
ment, enlightened, aggressive, militant, that rules. 
the world. 

Our one hope of deliverance from the self-defeat- 
ing suicidal threat of war, in our modern world, is in 
making people realize the frightfulness of it, the 
ghastly desolation of it, the utter futility of it. 

When war begins truth is the first casualty. If 
you are going to fire men with a zeal to kiJl their fel- 
lowmen, with bullets and bayonets, poison gas and 
disease germs, exploding bombs and screaming shells, 
you must first make them mad with hate. You must. 
unleash all the beastly passions and fiendish lusts. 
pent up in their breasts. To that end, you cannot give 
them a true, impartial picture of the foe. You must. 
fill the minds of your soldiers with unfavorable facts, 
lies and fictions. On the other side of the firing line, 
remember, they are busy packing the minds of their 
soldiers with the same lies and fictions about you. 

If truth is the first casualty, mercy is the second. 
Kindly men are brutalized. Brutal men are demoral- 
ized. Brutalized and demoralized until they will run 
a bayonet into the heart of a man just as ruthlessly 
as they will push it into the body of amad dog. Bru- 
talize men in this way, and is it any wonder that many 
of them, thousands of them, stay brutalized? Is it. 
any wonder they return to society to use their guns in 
a wave of crime and murder? Add to all this, starva- 
tion, by blockade, for men, women and children, 
babies and old people, for full measure. And when it. 
is all over, if you have anything left, it is a harvest. 
of repudiated debts, poverty, depression, unemploy- 
ment, lawlessness, economic chaos, revolution and 
counter revolution. All of these things sowing the 
dragon’s teeth of other wars to come. Other wars to 
come until the warriors themselves are no more. 

Why dwell so heavily on these gruesome, sickening 
details on Armistice Sunday morning? Why paint. 
such a black picture of war? For the reason that, 
unless we are made to realize the futility and utter 
hopelessness of war in our modern world, there is 
danger that we shall go on submitting to war and 
making war until war makes an end of us. “They 
that take to the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

I have one crumb of comfort in my basket for my 
hearers. Unless we can find a crumb of comfort. 
somewhere we are indeed in a hopeless state of mind. 

The peace sentiment of the world, emanating 
from every section of the globe today, has the force 
of a veritable ground swell of pent-up feeling and con- 
viction. It comes from the hearts and minds of old 
and young in every nation. It comes from the legion 
of men who went through the last world conflict and 
therefore know what war is like. It comes from the 
hearts of fathers and mothers whose sons must become 
fodder for the cannon’s mouth, if another war occurs. 
It comes from the youth of every race and nation. 
The peace sentiment of the world is something new in 
history. Perhaps the god of war feels the power of it. 
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and is girding himself for a last desperate battle with it. 

If the outlook for a world at peace seems dark and 
discouraging it may be, after all, that it is another 
instance of that dense darkness that sometimes im- 
mediately precedes the dawn of a brighter day. It 
may be that what we are witnessing is the last dying 
Struggle of the giant war octopus to hold the human 


race in the grasp of its merciless tentacles. Who knows? 

And, if we are discouraged, benumbed and be- 
wildered, let us refuse to give up. Let us carry on in 
our effort to achieve a world at peace. The victory is 
never lost, in any contest, until the last inning has 
been played. “They that take to the sword shall per- 
ish by the sword.” 


Daniel Willard--- Worker 


Robert M. Van Sant 


He will set his heart upon perfecting his works 
And in the handiwork of his craft is his prayer. 
Ecclesiasticus. 


q Crs T seems anomalous that Daniel Willard, shortly 
5 ‘ to begin his twenty-seventh year as president 
PC 2% of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and his 


ist} fifty-seventh year of railroad service, yearned 
-as a boy for a job that looked easy. He tells the story 
‘himself. 

Born on a farm in North Hartland, Vermont, of 
‘a line of farmers who started tilling New England’s 
stubborn soil in the seventeenth century, and with a 
father who believed that hard work was the all-im- 
portant ingredient in making the man, young Willard 
knew every kind of back-breaking toil from spring 
plowing to fall harvesting. There was wood to cut and 
haul during the long winters, and never, he often 
thought, would he finish his chores.’ In contrast, the 
country doctor seemed fortunate indeed, for he, at 
least, was able to sit down in buggy or sleigh as he 
drove about visiting his patients. How wonderful 
it would be to have a job like that! 

Yet the years of youth came and went with no 
such luck. Rather they continued the stiffening 
preparation. Along with the physical hardening of 
farm life came the solid mental training of the district 
school and four years at Windsor High School. 

Then back to the district school—this time as a 
teacher—schooling himself betimes in precision, clear 
analysis and exposition, somewhat, presumably, in 
self-discipline and in disciplining others. These years 
‘were made memorable by the influence of a Mrs. 
Samuel Taylor, wife of a farmer, and at whose home, 
among others, the young teacher was “boarded 
around.” She was a cultured woman, who roused in 
the boy his inherent love of knowledge, and to whom 
he delights to pay tribute to this day. 

The thirst for learning now keener, and with 
money saved, he entered Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst. Hard study—between day and 
night jobs he sought and secured to help pay his way— 
brought chronic headaches. The trouble was a simple 
astigmatism, in these days easily corrected byglasses, 
but then little understood. He had to give up college, 
‘went back home, and applied for a job as fireman on 
the Central Vermont Railroad. There was no opening 
.on an engine but there was one on the track. Would 
he take it? (The answer is my story, gleaned about 
fifteen years ago from one of the chums of his boy- 
hood in North Hartland.) : 

The foreman on the section where the job was 
available tried to dissuade him: ‘Dan, you’ve been 
teaching school and going to college. You're too soft 


for a track job, shoveling ballast and laying heavy 
rail. Wait till you can get on the road as a fireman.” 
But Dan took the job and a few months later, when 
his opportunity to fire an old wood-burning engine 
came, the foreman wished him farewell and said, 
““You’re the only man that’s ever worked for me that 
I won’t know how to get along without.’ And no 
wonder, for the student trackman had been able to 
relieve the foreman of many of his bothersome clerical 
chores, the making out of payrolls, requisitions and 
reports. 

The young railroader had begun to show signs 
of his willingness to work, and to learn as much about 
his job as the boss knew. 

Stories told about his few years as fireman and 
then engineer on the old Connecticut and Passumpsic 
River Railroad, now the northern extremity of the 
Boston and Maine, indicate that he had about decided 
on railroading as a life work. Not that he showed any 
vaulting ambition; rather that if he was going to be 
an engineer, he seemed determined to be a good one. 
He had the faculty of being on the spot at the right 
time. The impression grew that if a job out of the 
ordinary had to be done, Dan Willard could do it. 
A contemporaneous photo shows him as the central 
figure in a group alongside his engine. He looks like 
a boy among the others, yet he was the boss of that 


" job. 


Capacity for friendship now becomes evident— 
and for making the right kind of friends. One was 
Fireman Dan’s engineer, Robert MacVickar, a man 
of delightful personality and fine culture, who later 
became successful in business. His early and helpful 
influence has continued through all these years. 
There were others drawn to Willard, and he to them, 
by qualities and likes which they shared in common. 
Some went well up the ladder, themselves, and some 
continued in the ranks, but, regardless of that, they 
have said to a man that Willard has never forgotten 
the friendships of those early days. Even when in- 
creased responsibilities came—as during his work 
for the railroads and the government during the war— 
he was not too busy to write to them or to entertain 
them in his own hospitable home in Baltimore, when 
opportunity offered. 

In the early eighties young eastern railroaders 
were pushing west into the land of new construction 
and opportunity. Willard hung on to his job in New 
England, but got a leave-of-absence and went out to 
visit his friend MacVickar, then at Elkhart, Indiana, 
with the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and they 
took him on as an engineer in 1888. But business was 
bad. Shortly he was furloughed, and rather than wait 
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to be called back into service there (as, later, he was) 
he pushed farther west, this time to Cameron, Wis- 
consin. The Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company was projecting its line east 
and west from that point, and he got a job as brake- 
man on a construction train. That was the best that 
was available, but with the development of the road 
came opportunity for him, and he was successively 
conductor, engineer, mechanical foreman, trainmaster, 
assistant superintendent and superintendent. 

Important during the early part of this period 
was a.vacation trip to. New 
England, during which the 
young railroader showed 
enough confidence in the 
future to claim. as his bride 
Miss Bertha Elkins of North 
Troy, Vermont. Maybe I 
guess incorrectly in conclud- 
ing that there must’ then 
have been harmonious agree- 
ment that Dan was going to 
take care of the business part 
of the contract, and his wife 
of the home. At any rate, 
Mrs. Willard has shown a 
charming modesty during the 
years her husband has been 
so much of a public figure. 
Only once during his quarter- 
century presidency of the 
B. & O. has she been promi- 
nent on a railroad occasion. 
That was the night in 1930 
on which he was given a 
testimonial dinner by the 
standard railroad labor unions 
in honor of his twentieth an- 
niversary as B. & O. chief, 
and when they bestowed 
upon him their own honorary 
degree of doctor of humanity—an honor which, so far 
as is known, has never been given to any other railroad 
executive. Then it was that in the presence of four- 
teen hundred men, including the labor chiefs, many 
United States senators and representatives and others 
of note, and as he was responding from a full heart in 
simple acknowledgment of the testimonial, he paused, 
looked up into the mezzanine where Mrs. Willard was 
sitting, and paid his tribute to her as homemaker, 
wife and mother. 

Often, however, Mr. Willard has made practical 
use of Mrs. Willard’s virtues in his leadership on the 
B. & O.; often told in story and public address how 
good a cook she was, how well she filled his dinner pail 
with appetizing and digestible victuals; how comfort- 
able and inviting she made the home; how fully she 
assumed responsibility for the care and training of the 
children; how, in so many ways, she relieved him of 
worry and enabled him to give free and full play to 
his work. 

(A splendid example, this, to railroad people, for 
the men folks—engineers, firemen, conductors, opera- 
tors, track and signal men—have to keep their minds 
stricily on the job lest accidents occur. Bad home 


DANIEL WILLARD 


conditions cause worry. Headaches and indigestion 
are often the result of a poorly prepared lunch and can 
unfit a man for a hazardous task.) 

The fifteen years on the Soo Lines were the most 
important training years of his life. During some of 
them he was helping build a railroad—and what an 
opportunity that was! He got his first real insight 
into locomotive and car construction and repair. He 
learned how, as superintendent, to handle a division, 
the operating unit of every railroad. 

Meantime he instinctively tried to do even the 
little things well. When he 
started on his run, as en- 
gineer, he always wore clean 
overalls and kerchief. This 
was no trouble, even when 
he was “baching it,” for 
he drew the hot water from 
his engine boiler into a bucket 
and did the washing himself. 
He was proud of his job, 
whatever it was, and has 
never been able to under- 
stand the necessity for rail- 
road men, and_ especially 
those meeting the public, 
coming to work unshaven, 
with soiled linen or unpol- 
ished shoes. 

When trainmaster, going 
from point to point on the 
division, he carried in his 
handbag a copy of Welling- 
ton’s ‘Economic Theory of 
Railroad Location,” and de- 
voted every spare moment 
to it, reading and rereading. 
It helped him more than any 
other railroad book he read. 
As far back, also, as his days 
as trainmaster, he tried un- 
successfully to break down the barrier then existing 
between organized labor and management—a task 
magnificently accomplished in the Cooperative Plan 
he encouraged thirty years later, and has seen fructify 
on the Baltimore and Ohio. 

He first came to the B. & O. in 1899, as assistant 
general manager, called there by Frederick D. Un- 
derwood, its new general manager and Mr. Willard’s 
old chief on the Soo Lines. When Mr. Underwood 
left to become president of the Erie in 1901, the B. & O. 
offered Mr. Willard the position of general manager, 
but he chose to go with Mr. Underwood as his assist- 
ant. Shortly he became first vice-president and 
general manager of the Erie, and in 1904 resigned to 
accept the position of second vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, in charge of opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

Mr. Willard often graciously refers to the splen- 
did training he received under the tutelage of Mr. 
Underwood, now and for many years his intimate 
friend, and known before his retirement as one of the 
keenest among railroad executives. He also expresses 
the greatest admiration for James J. Hill, his chief 
during his years on the Burlington and rightly known 
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as the “empire builder of the Northwest.” Mr. Hill 
wanted Mr. Willard to stay with him, and made him 
a most attractive offer to do so. But Mr. Willard had 
enjoyed his short experience on the B. & O. 1899-1901, 
had become especially interested in it as America’s 
first railroad and as a property offering unusual op- 
portunities, and when he was tendered its presidency 
in 1910, he accepted. 

Bare mention can be made of Mr. Willard’s work 
for the B. & O. since then. He has been its real leader. 
The property is the reflection of theman. Yet despite 
his whole-hearted devotion to its interests, he has been 
drafted by the railroads of the country, time and 
again, to carry out some of their most difficult assign- 
ments, and upon him they have bestowed nearly 
every honor they could give. 

His understanding and sympathetic attitude 
toward the employees of the B. & O. and towards labor 
in general, is very generally known and admired. 
In 1929 he was awarded the gold medal of the National 


Institute of Social Sciences, “in recognition of dis- 
tinguished social services rendered through wise and 
far-seeing management of great corporate interests 
committed to your care.” 

He worked with the utmost unselfishness and de- 
votion during the World War, being appointed by 
President Wilson a member of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, then being 
elected its chairman, and later being appointed by 
President Wilson chairman of the War Industries 
Board. 

Since 1914 he has been a member, and, since 
1926, chairman of the board of trustees of Johns 
Hopkins University. He has been given honorary 
degrees by the University of Maryland, Dartmouth 
College, West Virginia University, Ohio University, 
Syracuse University, Pennsylvania Military College, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Middlebury College, 
Massachusetts State College and the University of 
Rochester. 


Who’s Who or What’s What? 


Fred Ingram, Jr. 


M RK } «tarian Church before I was born. I was 

brought up in the Unitarian Sunday 
school and attended it more regularly than 
I have been a member of the 


Th) Y parents thought their way into the Uni- 
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the average pupil. 
Unitarian church for about twenty-five years, and 
both my daughters have gone through the Unitarian 


Sunday school. All these are facts of which | am very 
proud. My Unitarian background, therefore, is 
probably as deep as that of the average Unitarian west 
of Albany. My reverence for the Unitarian traditions 
is probably as great as anyone’s east of Albany, and 
my respect for all history is just as great. 

But I wonder if Unitarians do not make a great 
mistake in worshiping our tradition instead of merely 
respecting it. Our tradition should be a pillar and 
not a pillow. Traditions are nice to have, but they 
should not warp our thinking, and they certainly are 
not more important than our future. 

The fact that we have thirty times as many people 
in ‘“Who’s Who” as our membership entitles us to is 
interesting. It may even be significant. But it is 
not very important. It certainly is not becoming in 
us to brag about it. People aren’t in ““Who’s Who” 
because they’re Unitarians. Perhaps ‘““Who’s Who” 
contains more independent thinkers than an average 
list of people and, therefore, they are Unitarians be- 
cause they’re in “Who’ s Who.” Anyhow—whatever 
the reason, what of it? What’s that got to do with 
our present problems, with our future growth? Isn’t 
our present or our future of infinitely more importance 
than our past? 

Fifty years ago—our Detroit church produced a 
Governor and a United States Senator. Our members 
today are not nearly so prominent in our civic life, 
and very few rank among our business leaders. We 
are told that this is retrogression. Let’s look at the 
facts. Fifty years ago, Detroit was a peaceful city 
of about 175,000, a city of down-town Protestant 
churches, of which ours was one. Today, Detroit has 


about a million and a half people, and the same down- 
town churches. Today large, well-attended churches 
also dot the residence sections and the suburbs. 
We still have one down-town church and none else- 
where. We haven’t grown into the neighborhoods 
and our church membership is not much larger today 
than it was fifty years ago. The city has grown nine- 
fold, and we have stayed the same. Perhaps that’s 
one reason why we no longer supply prominent names. 
Furthermore, among our political and business and 
professional leaders today, how many are prominently 
identified with any church? Are they church mem- 
bers, and if they are, do they work at it? In the old 
days everybody belonged to some church. It was then 
the thing to do. It doesn’t seem so today. 

The city has grown nine-fold and we have stayed 
the same. The nation has grown tremendously, and 
we have less than a hundred thousand members in 
less than five hundred churches—not many more than 
we had fifty years ago. That is what we should be 
thinking about, not about our “Who’s Who,” our 
glorious past, or our excellent traditions. 

Why have we stood still? We claim we appeal 
to the intellect instead of the emotion. We hear that 
the intellectual level is higher today than it was fifty 
years ago. Why, then, haven’t we grown? This is 


_ what we should be thinking about instead of patting 


ourselves on the back. We have no reason to pat 
ourselves on the back. We’re too smug, too self- 
sufficient and too self-contained. 

I hope that some day someone can point out 
why we are fewer in proportion to population than we 
used to be. He may find that our smugness is one 
reason. He may find that we’ve kept our heads in 
the sands of the past while neglecting the glory of the 
rising sun. He may find that our boasted “‘liberalism”’ 
is another. He may find that our being liberals makes 
us too narrow sectarians, it may be that we are more 
sectarian and perhaps more bigoted than some other 
sects. 
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Let’s be honest about it and let’s look forward— 
not back. The newspapers, the radio, the automobile 
and the movies give the public what it wants. That’s 
why they grow. Do we give the public what it wants? 
If we do, does the public know what we give? If we 
don’t, how can we, or should we, or what? 

From isolated conversations with non-church- 
going people in many parts of the land, I’ve learned a 
few things that are at least more interesting to me 
than the number of Unitarians in “Who’s Who.” 
These people don’t go to any church because: 

1. They hear a lot of stuff that irritates their 
reason. 

2. The service is dull and tiresome. 

3. The hymns are doleful and depressing. Re- 
ligion should be inspiring and not depressing. 

4. The pews are uncomfortable, hard, tiring. 

5. The prayer is too often a sermon, and a poor 
one at that. 

6. The sermon as a rule is worth while, but it 
takes too long before you get it. 

7. The congregational singing is terrible, useless 
and tiring. 

8. The choir music is too often, too deep or too 
sad to be inspiring. 
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9. Sunday is a day of rest, and it’s work to go to 
church. ; 

10. The surroundings are not warm, congenial. 

11. The church isn’t interesting or even inspiring. 

12. The church hasn’t progressed. It pussy-foots 
on moral and social topics. It urges its members to 
war, when Jesus prayed for peace. 

13. The church is no longer an important part of 
man’s life. 

14. What real good does the church do? 

These fourteen points are by no means new, but 
they may be interesting. In our church some of them 
may not apply. But a study of our church, our ser- 
vice, even our pews, might point to at least one or two 
reasons why we do not attract that great army of 
unchurched who no doubt think the way we do, but 
who, through ignorance or indolence, do not come to us. 

A good salesman studies his market, he analyzes 
objections, and plans his approach. When he fails, 
he studies himself. 

These fourteen points, and there must be others, 
may be useful to us in a study of ourselves. It seems 
to me that we must study ourselves, that we must study 
the public, that we should forget ‘‘who’s who” and 
find out what’s what. 


Home and Church Cooperation 


Clinton Lee Scott 


brought out not the ‘fone hundred percent 
attendance” hoped. for, but only ninety- 
seven percent. Andrew had been taken on a 
Sunday fishing trip with his father, and the Jones 
children were carried away by their parents for a week- 
end visit with relatives. 

Mrs. X discovered that her next-door neighbor’s 
child was learning Bible verses in her Sabbath school, 
while her own boy brought home only vague reports of 
some sort of lessons on world friendship. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
Mrs. X agreed, “I think children should go where 
they can learn the Bible,” and forthwith she trans- 
ferred her son in the middle of the year to the school 
attended by her neighbor’s child. 

Mr. Y for ten years had had a standing invitation 
to join the teaching force of his church. He never ac- 
cepted the responsibility, although he was a member 
of a dinner club which held as one of its cardinal prin- 
ciples the education of American youth. On two 
successive Sundays the church-school class of which 
Mr. Y’s son was a member was without a teacher. 
Now the son, with his father’s consent, spends the 
church-school hour with the sport page of the Sunday 
newspaper. 

Mrs. X and Mr. Y are average parents, typical of 
the large middle-class groups from which the American 
Protestant churches draw their members. But Mrs. 
X does not know that the church from which she re- 
moved her child pursues a comprehensive program of 
religious education, and that the world-friendship 
course is only one among many courses which include 
a wider acquaintance with the Bible than her genera- 
tion had attained. Mr. Y had never thought that 
there was any relation between his refusal to teach and 


the fact that his son was without a teacher in the 
Sunday school. Finding fault with Mrs. X and with 
Mr. Y and with other like-minded parents does not 
help the situation. 

The truth is that in many parishes the parents 
have little comprehension of the aims and purposes of 
the educational work of the church, and the teachers 
in the church school have scant acquaintance with the 
needs of their pupils who are so largely conditioned by 
their home and community environment. The min- 
ister through his pastoral relations may know some- 
thing of the family life of the children of his church, 
and teachers may occasionally get a glimpse of the 
homes from which their pupils come, but such con- 
tacts do not lend themselves to an adequate practice 
of cooperation between the two institutions concerned. 

Through what agencies or media can the home 
and the church function together in the religious-edu- 
cation program? Obviously there is need of coopera- 
tive effort. Religious requirements of the child can be 
met only through home participation in the church- 
school program, and parents can make a helpful re- 
sponse to the needs of the church school only by know- 
ing what its objectives are, and the methods by which 
those objectives are being pursued. 

Cooperative experiments conducted in one parish 
may not establish methods applicable to every other 
parish. They do, however, indicate that through the 
united efforts of home and church desired ends may 
be reached which neither institution working alone 
could obtain. 

The educational program must be brought into.a 
central position in the life of the church. Religious © 
education, so long as it remains the responsibility not 
of the whole church, but only of an affiliated or auxil- 
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lary group, will not make popular appeal, nor will it 
receive the support which it merits. Teaching the 
young is a work too important to be turned over to an 
adjunct of the church. The educational program for 
children should be integrated with the entire teaching 
mission of the church. It is not to be expected that a 
Sunday school inadequately housed, meagerly equipped 
and supported by crumbs from the church table will 
call forth more serious attention from the parents than 


it receives from the minister and the governing board of - 


the church. Nothing less than an educational pro- 
gram vital in its purpose and made the primary func- 
tion of the whole church can command the attention 
of parents long accustomed to the easy way of dele- 
gating to others the guidance of their offspring. 

Given a teaching church with well-defined ob- 
jectives, what planned opportunities for parent par- 
ticipation and cooperation are possible? 

It is an established practice in many churches to 
install superintendents and teachers, who during the 
ceremony take upon themselves certain obligations 
appropriate to the positions they are to fill. Why not 
a similar ceremony for parents? A meeting of pupils, 
parents and teachers, with the members of each group 
pledging themselves understandingly to their part in 
the cooperative educational enterprise, would be an 
auspicious beginning for the season’s work. 

A monthly education night is of great value. 
Teachers, parents and officers come together for a 
cost-price dinner, listen to a presentation of some 
serious study relating to religious education, and then 
in round-table fashion discuss the subject brought 
before them. In such a council the group comes to 
recognize common responsibility and to identify the 
situations in child life which home and church working 
together may meet effectively. 

At such meetings Mrs. X may learn the dif- 
ference between instruction that equips pupils with 
scripture texts to be filed away in the mind for ready 
reference in some future emergency, and education 
designed to help growing persons in their present-day 
living. She may come to appreciate a kind of educa- 
tion which aims to assist boys and girls in making 
wise decisions, to invoke in them certain inner atti- 
tudes and controls, and to encourage them to make re- 
sponses to life that shall be socially valuable and per- 
sonally honest. 

Mr. Y learns at the council table that fathers are 
not without responsibility in providing teachers if 
sons are to be taught. 

Parents who grow careless about getting the 
children off to church are reminded, in a discussion of 
acquired habits, that for the child to keep punctually 
his appointments is a moral obligation not to be ig- 
nored with impunity. 

One evening the group talks over the matter of 
play activity of the child, and fathers who have 
thought nothing of giving their children wooden 
bandit guns and tin soldiers see for the first time the 
conflict that these toys set up against the Christian 
teachings of peace and good will. Many parents are 
conditioned by the “penny collections” of the old- 
time Sabbath school. In a conference on church 
finance somebody suggests that habits of parsimonious 
giving carry over into adult church life, and that 
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generous support of the church should begin in the 
life of the child. 

The parents are not the only ones to learn in these 
discussion meetings things they never before sus- 
pected. The teacher who planned a social affair for 
her class on a day in the midst of public-school ex- 
aminations learned from the parents why so few came, 
and it was agreed that in the future such gatherings 
should not be scheduled on “school nights.”’ 

New light dawned on the mind and conscience 
of a teacher too often absent from her class when the 
parent of one of her pupils reported the child’s protest 
against his teacher “playing hookey.”’ 

Home-behavior. problems, previously unknown 
to teachers, and untouched by the planned curriculum, 
are brought by parents for general discussion. The 
findings are given consideration when new courses are 
planned and old courses reconstructed. As parents 
and teachers meet to re-examine and revalue their 
common work, the whole range of religion comes into 
view as the concern of home and church. Each is 
seen to have its legitimate place, the church primarily 
as the laboratory for creative thinking. on the great 
issues of life, and the home as the operating field of 
religious practice and ethical behavior. It is seen that 
these zones overlap, and that each is the natural com- 
plement of the other. 

An interested and active body of parents regu- 
larly called into the counsels of the church, can re- 
lieve the teachers of much of the organizational work. 
They can be assigned to visit sick and delinquent 
pupils, call upon new families, aid in church-school 
parties for the children, serve on curriculum and 
project committees, and provide a continuing source 
of supply teachers and leaders. 

Few organizations within the church are as useful 
to the department of religious education as a mothers’ 
club. A parents’ club would be of even greater value. 
A group of mothers and fathers meeting to study the 
elementary principles of child psychology, behavior 
problems, books and magazines for the home, and the 
influences on their children exercised by the educational 
and recreational agencies of the community, would be 
a priceless asset to the educational work of any church. 

It cannot be assumed, of course, that all parents 
of children in the church can be drawn into any kind 
of discussion or planning meetings. The indifferent 
fringe must be expected. To all parents, however, 
should go periodic communications setting forth the 
immediate aims of the church school, calling attention 
to educational policies and purposes, and inviting the 
cooperation of the home, with the hope that an in- 
creasing number of parents may become interested. 

There is great need for an awakening of the sense 
of responsibility within the church for a kind of educa- 
tion that will more adequately meet the developing 
needs of the growing child. These needs are not being 
met unaided in the home, and systems of instruction 
and training created by professional leaders, with rare 
exceptions, do not touch the perplexities of thought 
and the problems of behavior at vital points. There 
are areas in the lives of boys and girls that only the 
combined insight of parent and teacher can survey. 
There are deep, urgent questions in child life that only 
the home and church working together can answer. 
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Among the Red Hills of Georgia 


Harriet G. Yates 


OW I know what Sidney Lanier meant when 
he referred to the red hills of Georgia in his 
verse. Hills of clay, rich, red, and rounded. 
Not high, but ever present. One cannot 

visit our Georgia churches without spending much 

time among these low rolling hills. 

Leaving the cement federal highway at Royston, 
a wide clay road stretches the five miles northwest to 
Canon. A few stores, grouped along one street, more 
houses, and three churches—this is Canon. Our 
church here is a family church, the children and 
grandchildren of a former minister, Rev. John M. 
Bowers, comprising most of the parish. The State 
Superintendent preaches here once a month, although 
the school meets regularly. The Rev. Nellie Mann 
Opdale, editor of The Universalist Herald, was minister 
here for four or five years. She bought a home, re- 
modeled it in Northern style, and, while now retired, 
is an untiring worker in all the activities of the church 
and community. She is on the school board, and the 
last I heard had been asked to serve as town clerk. 

It was the first Sunday of the month when [| 
reached Canon, not a “preaching Sunday.”’ But we 
had a special preaching service, at which Mrs. Opdale 
presided, and I tried to acquaint the group with the 
present-day point of view and program in Religious 
Education. Not a large group, but it was swelled 
by school members who remained over from their 
session. In the afternoon the teachers and officers 
met in an attempt to clarify our thinking on certain 
points and discover if what was being done was the 
best for the group. Monday was spent in writing and 
making calls, and in the evening the workers met 
again, this time at the home of a newly-acquired 
teacher. She is to start a nursery-kindergarten class 
in her home during church school hour, so that pupils 
of this age may have their worship and instruction 
needs met in the best way. I trust that these teachers 
will plan to meet regularly for workers’ conferences. 
It seems to me the best solution to the ever-present 
statement: ‘‘I don’t know anything about teaching. 
They were hard up for teachers, so I said I’d do it.” 
We need folks who are willing to step into an emer- 
gency. But, once having agreed to tackle the job, we 
ought to learn how to do it, what it includes, how 
other folks do it. The monthly workers’ meeting 
seems an answer to this difficulty. All needs and prob- 
lems and policies of the school can be discussed at 
this time. No single individual, whether it be min- 
ister, superintendent, secretary, treasurer, or in- 
terested worker, has a right to decide school policies. 
That is something which the leaders of every school 
must talk over among themselves as an official body, 
and agree upon. So many of our rural schools fail 
in this respect. It can be overcome. It must be 
overcome if any school is to serve its members in 
the largest way. 

From Canon to Winder is only a short drive of 
sixty-five miles. The town itself is much larger than 
Canon, but our church is out in the country, and is 
called the Rockwell Church. The minister lives 


a mile in the country, but in the opposite direction. 
Since he is also State Superintendent, he has other 
churches to provide for, so is here only two Sundays a 
month, I believe. That situation handicaps any church 
and any minister. Especially is this true of church 
school work. For frequently the best trained teacher 
is the minister. When he can be present only one or 
even two Sundays in the month, the school suffers. 
In most of our rural schools all over the country this 
is a huge obstacle to the improvement program. And 
may I say, parenthetically—without reference to this 
state—that lack of leadership, regular, dependable 
leadership, limits any program. Limits it in many 
ways, not the least of which is financially. If we have 
a going institution we can get more support for it 
than if we have an apology for an institution, and are 
always making apologies for what we have. Few 
rural churches have wealth. Some of its members 
may have, but the church, as an organization, is 
crippled because it lacks money to do what needs 
doing. Even if we started now it would take years to 
put across a constructive program which would educate 
lay leaders as to their financial responsibilities in 
matters pertaining to the church. We liberals are al- 
together too lax in this respect. We-have not been 
taught, as a denomination, to give. Only here and 
there are men and women operating a systematic and 
constructive policy which teaches the people in their 
parishes to give—regularly, fairly, in consecration. 
As long as we allow parishes to “hire” a minister, and 
then on the Sunday that he preaches give him what- 
ever the offering plate contains, as long as we allow 
ministers to let parishes continue such an unfair and 
unjust policy, we are not doing what we ought to do. 
How can a man or woman with or without family live 
on such an uncertain income? I suspect that fre- 
quently the offering fails even to cover the cost of gas 
to get to and from the church. And gas costs are a 
small part of car operation. We need a concerted ef- 
fort against such procedure—not because So-and-So 
needs more money, but because the system is wrong. 
People who have never known any other way should 
be taught it. Ministers who fall heir to such practices 
have on their hands the responsibility of educating 
their parishes to another point of view. It is nonsense 
to say it can’t be done. It has been done. It is being 
done. It may take a long time, but putting off the 
start only retards the results. Unless we can get more 
enlightened leadership and see to it that more con- 
structive programs are put into operation—programs 
which take into consideration the fact that every 
church is part of the denominational family, and its 
progress or lack of it retards the entire work of our 
churches—we are inviting defeat. We are issuing an 
invitation to close our churches. What a lot we have 
yet to learn about applying business methods to church 
administration! 

And yet I know that the South is poor. No one 
has to convince me. I visited community after com- 
munity which was actually bankrupt. Old families, 
educated, refined, cultured, owning great tracts of 
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land in the days of their forefathers, have, piece by 
piece, cut off slices for tenant farmers. These men, 
good and bad, have run the farms, and got a percentage 
for themselves. The original owner has not concerned 
himself overmuch about the management, or mis- 
management, of his lands. When there was an in- 
come he took it. 
Some have now reached the stage where everyone in 
town owes everyone else, and no one has any hope of 
ever being out of debt. Not a healthy state of affairs. 
How can folks who subscribe to this philosophy of life 
for themselves, ever expect to operate churches in a 
business-like way? I do not know the answer. Yet 
they need what religion offers them. And their chil- 
dren should not suffer because of their lack of fore- 
sight. 

Other sections are entirely farming communities, 
yet not one-time wealthy farmers—just ordinary 
farmers, trying to make a living off the land, working 
their own lands, mostly. So much of the Georgia soil 
has blown away, that making a living off the land is 
uphill work. No rich soil deposits here. Instead very 
thin top soil, and a great depth of clay. The govern- 
ment is doing a lot through its soil erosion centers, 
but it will take a long time to bring back fertile fields 
to every farmer. 

At Winder school workers gathered three nights 
in succession to discuss and hear discussed matters 
pertaining to their church school. They were eager, 
interested, anxious to make whatever changes they 
could if it would better their state. A great group of 
young people came every night. I suspect that it 
was more for a place to go than through any real 
interest. Yet the fact that they came interested me. 
So the third night, prior to our teachers’ installation 
service, I told them of what young people are doing 
around the world. I spoke of our work and our 
workers in Japan and Korea, and tried to show the 
place which each one of us can fill here at home in 
making the wheels go round for the benefit of all. 
This church has a great chance to meet the needs of 
these young people who live immediately around the 
church—children of tenant farmers, mostly. But it 
is also handicapped in doing a great deal because its 
minister must be away so much, and because the 
church is so far distant from the majority of its 
workers. If it could be a seven-day-a-week church 
it could vitalize the community. But there are prob- 
lems in the way. It is a one-room church. Some of 
the most interested workers have no way of getting 
to the church except through the generosity of car 
owners. 

Yet it plans to do what it can in the months ahead. 
I feel sure that here the teachers and officers will gather 
monthly for a workers’ meeting. I feel sure that the 
new lessons, the division of classes which we outlined, 
and the new location of them in the building, will 
work out happily. We are all anxious to spend what 
little time and what little money we possess In a 
fashion which shall yield the greatest returns. To 
that end we all study. ; 

Sixty miles to Atlanta. For me it was a little 
farther, for I went in a roundabout way so that if 
might see Stone Mountain—that great pile of granite 
which has caused much comment within recent years 
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because of the uncompleted carving of General Robert 
. Lee astride his horse, which has been cut in the 
rock. To me, a tremendous thing was the stairway 
which the workers have built over the face of the rock 
to get the carvers into position. Such ability as man 
has! Thousands, possibly millions, of dollars have 
been sunk in this venture. Today it stands unworked. 
Yet the mass of rock itself will take care of Georgia’s 
quarry needs for many centuries to come 

Atlanta is a city church, Unitarian-Universalist. 
A liberal church in a fundamentalist, conservative 
city has more trials than many of us can conceive. 
All of them have come to Atlanta. But its most re- 
cent catastrophe was the death of its minister, in the 
fifth year of his pastorate. Both he and his people 
felt that results were beginning to show. Yet they 
are carrying on, and no one with greater zeal and in- 
sight than Mrs. Hess. She it is who sees that the 
machinery stays greased and operating. She it is who 
keeps her eyes on the future as well as the present. 
A born leader, a trained educator, and a willing 
worker in the liberal church, the Atlanta people have 
much to be grateful to her for. And they know it. 

Friday night I met with the Business Girls’ Club. 
Saturday morning there was a conference with Mrs. 
Hess. A luncheon for the teachers and officers fol- 
lowed, with the meeting lasting until 4.30. Dinner 
with the president of the Business Girls’ Club and the 
secretary of the church board, then to a meeting of 
the board of trustees. Time was filled to the limit. 
Sunday it was divided between the church school and 
church, which met simultaneously. I wanted to meet 
the church people and hear the speaker of the day. 
And yet my place was with the school. But I man- 
aged to get in a little of both. Mrs. Hess and I were 
invited to have dinner with one of the church fathers 
and his family. During the afternoon we had a brief 
glimpse of the famous circular painting of the Battle 
of Atlanta, housed.in the Cyclorama in one of the 
parks. Again it was brought vividly to my attention 
that the history of the North and of the South are 
definitely different histories. They have resulted in 
different backgrounds, and have produced differing 
points of view. In our church work we must be aware 
of this to understand. A square peg will not fit in a 
round hole. 

At 6.30 the Y. P. C. U. had its weekly Sunday 
night lunch and meeting, at which they had asked 
me to speak. As in all city churches, the membership 
of this group is scattered all over the city. It is no easy 
task to get to church, and to share in the many and 
varied activities. Yet only by retaining the loyalty 
of those who are members of both liberal parties can 
they hope to continue and grow. 

And so we saw our Georgia churches at work 
Only three church schools in Georgia, and one of these 
a united Unitarian-Universalist. The liberal cause 
depends on these’three in the years that are ahead. 

* * * 
Quite Different 

Said the chairman of a certain society at its annual meet- 
ing: “In most kindred associations half the committee does all 
the work, whilst the other half does nothing. I am pleased to 
place on record that in the society over which I have the honor 
to preside it is just the reverse.”—HI Paso World News. 


A Letter to the St. 


Edson 


PIO WIOUR suggestion that my old friends in Canton 
and my new friends in the Cooperstown 
hospital would be interested in my own ac- 
count of “hospitalization with a broken back’ 
makes me more willing to send you some details of 
that experience, still fresh in my mind. I am especially 
glad to do this because I may be able to remove some 
bugaboos from the minds of those who are unfamiliar 
with hospitals and fearful of their practices. 

When my surgeon told me, straight from the 
shoulder, just what the X-ray picture indicated that 
I had done to myself and just what the treatment for 
such an injury entailed, I was appalled. This is what 
the surgeon said: “I have bad news for you. The X- 
ray shows that your third lumbar vertebra is badly 
crushed and that the twelfth dorsal vertebra suffered 
some slight injury. This means two or three months 
in hospital, lying in plaster shells, another month or 
so in a plaster corset, after that a year out of the 
hospital in a metal brace, and finally, a period in a 
leather jacket. If all goes well, you may expect to 
be back at work in your steel brace by October, and 
eventually, to be completely recovered, strong and 
active as ever.” 

I had never been seriously ill. I had never been 
a patient in any hospital. Because of my inexperience, 
the outlook, physical and mental, was so dishearten- 
ing that, I am ashamed to say, I impulsively blamed 
the old Dodge for not slamming me into the ditch 
just a little harder. My shock and depression were 
the result of looking at my own situation as an out- 
sider might look at it, as I had myself looked upon the 
reports of other people taken to the hospitals with 
broken backs. As I knew little of the problems of ex- 
tended illness and very little of the practice of hospi- 
tals, I was destined to receive a series of surprises and 
revelations that made the whole experience intensely 
interesting and rewarding. 

That black mood that came upon hearing the 
diagnosis of the surgeon gradually disappeared after I 
found myself alone and face to face with my problem. 
I had spent some years of my life preaching to other 
people, occasionally preaching with some assumption 
of wisdom about meeting personal difficulties. What 
of my own difficulties? Surely my present misfor- 
tune was not greater than those other people had met. 
How was I to meet mine? That I must go through 
with it was inevitable. Why not face it, accept it? 
Why not, in this new situation, try to find some com- 
pensations for whatever difficulties the discipline 
might involve? Sixty years of life ought to give any 
man some resources to draw upon in a situation of 
this sort that would tend to balance the loss and com- 
pensate for the discomfort. : 

In view of the outcome, all of this questioning 
seems to me now more or less foolish and unnecessary. 
Whether it had much to do with the outcome | cannot 
say. I merely set it down as part of the record. 

One of the first things that struck me was that I 
was in for a long rest. Perhaps, in itself, this was not 
bad. I had been going along for a good many years 
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at a pretty good pace. I had shared in the world’s 
nervous haste and I had suffered from the prevalent 
disease—worry. It might be wholesome to experience 
real quietness for a while, to have some long hours of 
solitude, to take stock, perhaps to repent of my sins 
and get a new hold on life. Here was an excellent 
opportunity. At any rate, I set my mind at once to 
obey orders and to take whatever might come. 

Little did I realize how much help I should have 
in carrying out whatever helpful plan I might devise. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Miles, with the valuable coopera- 
tion of my boys, was able to take over the complete 
responsibility for my affairs at home, and to spend 
most of the summer near at hand where she might 
make daily visits and serve in countless ways. Surely 
no invalid could ask for a better chance for recovery. 
What a glorious opportunity to be selfish! To have 
everybody about me, by word and act, devote all the 
days, weeks, months, to my precious self! To be coaxed 
and coddled and spoon-fed, to be turned and rubbed 
and bathed, to be smiled upon and encouraged by 
suggestions of my fortitude, in fact, to be assured that, 
for the present, the big world turned round just for my 
sake! There are no words save, “Oh, Boy!’ that 
quite meet the case. 

A friend who called early in the summer re- 
marked that I had good judgment in choosing the 
spot where I should be thrown by the wayside— 
a spot whose nearest hospital was in Cooperstown. 
I was not long in deciding that he spoke truly. 

The Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, a million 
dollar plant, built and endowed by Edward Clark in 
memory of his beloved physician, is, I have discovered, 
acknowledged one of the superior hospitals of the 
United States, in both equipment and personnel. 
Its staff of skilled physicians and surgeons, all on 
salary, give their exclusive service to the hospital; 
its nurses, evidently selected with great care, are all 
graduate nurses. 

An English woman who visited in Cooperstown 
this summer said that the hospital seemed to her to be 
an English country home, in structure and in atmos- 
phere. Even the casual visitor finds it lacking a pro- 
fessional and forbidding air that seems, somehow, to 
have been associated with such institutions. 

The whole hospital plant, buildings and grounds, 
gives the immediate suggestion of beauty and per- 
manence. The large hospital proper, and the three 
subsidiary buildings, uniform in type, are all of native 
stone, perfect in design and workmanship. No matter 
what view one gets, from outside or from inside, the 
eye is satisfied. I thank the architect and builders for 
the satisfaction and restfulness of it all, for that grace- 
ful archway under the library, and for the glimpse, 
from another angle of my window, of the beautiful 
doorway of the Nurses’ Home. 

In front of each of the wings, north and south, of 
the main building is a broad paved terrace, confined 
by a low vine-covered wall and screened by ever- 
greens and shrubs. The terraces are approached by 
broad ramps down which, when the weather is fair, 
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patients in their hospital beds are wheeled into the 
healing air and sunshine. Although there were some 
very hot days this summer when I was the only patient 
on my terrace—exposing my back to the curative 
rays of the sun—many days found the terraces filled 
‘with beds, most of their occupants glad of the change 
from confinement indoors. Most of the patients that 
I came in contact with seemed to find a measure of 
content. There was evidence of occasional croaking, 
but, so far as I could determine, not much. 

The thing that impressed me from the beginning 
‘was that a hospital is a very interesting place. Its 
routine, so new to me, was absorbing. There was some- 
thing going on all the while. In spite of strict adher- 
ence to the rule that nurses and attendants shall not 
gossip, the patient who uses his eyes and ears does get 
into the daily life, makes occasional contacts with 
other patients, their problems and treatment, and 
really feels himself a sharer in a great enterprise. 

Everything that was done for me I found in- 
tensely interesting. Though it took some time to be- 
come accustomed to lying still, the process seemed to 
make my mind alert, to intensify my interest in every- 
thing, even what would ordinarily seem trivial. And, 
strangely enough, my sense of humor was re-born. 
Everything seemed bent on showing me its funny 
side, especially as it applied to my peculiar situation. 
My friends have joined me in many a hearty 
laugh over the perilous but inordinately prolonged at- 
tempt of two kindly-disposed strangers who, shortly 
after the accident, bounced me in the big back seat of 
their car over the rough, treacherous macadam to 
Cherry Valley village in search of a doctor. It was 
just a case of humor arising from exasperating post- 
ponement of achieving the simple thing desired. Of 
course, in the carrying out, this event, not a little 
painful and certainly threatening to the future well- 
being of my spinal cord, was no jest, but, in retrospect, 
it proves exceedingly funny. 

Every detail of the skillful making of plaster shells 
for my broken back fascinated me, and, somehow, | 
never could resist the humor of my anatomical re- 
semblance to a shell-fish. I resolved that, having 
more than once been called a ‘dumb oyster,’’ I should 
now use the opportunity to find out how dumb the 
oyster is. One ought to be able to speak with some 
authority on this point after being served on the 
half-shell for a month or two. 

This long retreat brought my friends very near to 
me. It seemed that I had just come upon the delight 
of their fellowship. Every visit in my room or on the 
terrace, every message by letter or card, was a real 
event, a new kind of joy and satisfaction. They all 
served to destroy the tedium of waiting and made 
the days actually fly. 

Flowers were never so beautiful, so miraculous. 
IT am sure that I never before really gave them my 
sincere attention. 

It was good to have time to follow, day by day, 
the fortunes of a family of song sparrows that made 
their home in the ivy on the wall at one corner of the 
terrace, and a great satisfaction to call help for them 
when the long-legged babies, pushed out of the nest, 
fell into a pit from which their parents could not rescue 
them. 


I am convinced that, in every hospital, the one 
most powerful influence for or against the patient is 
the personnel, the character of the doctors and the 
nurses and the attendants. In this respect Dr. Mary 
Imogene Bassett certainly has a worthy memorial in 
Cooperstown. It so happened that, in my two periods 
in hospital, I lived in three different sections, with the 
result that I came in personal contact with almost the 
entire staff and, in course of the summer and fall, was 
personally served by most of the nurses, orderlies and 
attendants. I speak with some authority, therefore, 
of the excellence of this service, uniformly devoted, 
ready, constant, and cheerful—day and night. 

To these good people I was, of course, just one of 
the helpless ones ushered in to receive their skilled 
ministrations. But to me, they were all persons of sig- 
nificance in my life. They got under my skin. My 
heart shall always warm to them as to friends, even 
though I may never be able to give them any adequate 
expression of my feelings. Because of them, my de- 
parture from the hospital was, in its reaction, like 
leaving home. 

Undoubtedly my story might have a different key 
if, hke some fellow-patients, I had suffered great pain. 
After the first week or two, I had practically no pain. 
My problem was one of endurance of a strange regime, 
a discipline of quiet for my back, learning to live con- 
tentedly in plaster shells, to use my available re- 
sources of human contact, of long hours of profitable 
reading, of scrawling but absorbing attempts to re- 
spond to a small fraction of the messages so graciously 
sent me. 

What wonder that I have felt somewhat uncom- 
fortable, if not guilty, when friends have suffered for 
me in this predicament, as indicated by their looks and 
their messages. There was nothing heroic about my 
performance. I am honestly in doubt whether the ex- 
perience may be classified as a misfortune. Of this 
I feel quite sure: that the years ahead seem to have an 
allurement that is new and promising. Perhaps, under 
some circumstances, it may not be a bad thing for one 
to break his back. I can honestly say that I had a 
good vacation, though, for some practical purposes, 
it was just a little too long.—St. Lawrence (N. Y.) 
Plaindealer, November 19. 


THE OXFORD GROUP 


Frederic Cunningham Lawrence is the first among the high 
priests of the Oxford Group hereabouts. He is a field marshal in 
“the Guards.” He is a son of the bishop. He is the rector of 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in Cambridge. I have yet to hear 
anyone criticize his tact and effect as the local leader in this great 
movement. He is a noiseless spiritual car-coupler. Then there 
is his sister, Sarah Lawrence Slattery. Although she is the 
daughter of a bishop and the widow of a bishop, she says that 
she never found peace until she entered into the Group. Francis 
Call Woodman, a man of high type, who nests at the Harvard 
Club, an Elba for some, is another leader. They have now found 
happiness in that spiritual scalping which has become a large 
part of their business. 

The movement has its sunshine, and its shadow. And yet 
it is capable of being developed, in which friendly spirit these 
paragraphs are written. It is to be lamented that some of its 
foremost advocates, other than the above, have made the great 
mistake of seeming, too much, to have taken out exclusive letters- 
patent on this process, as the path to Paradise. This no one has 
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done. Bishop Roots, himself, of Hankow, China, an Episco- 
palian, has said that the Episcopal Church has fallen down. 
This he never should have said. It is unchristian, whether it is 
right or wrong. Why attempt to disembowel any faith which 
suits those who are tied up to it? Try, rather, to develop it. 
We all stand up close to that spiritual fountain where the syrup 
suits. 

The crux of the Oxford Movement, in my opinion, lies in 
what its members are doing to bring peace to others. I have 
never seen this touched by the laymen of any faith. The prosaic 
Christian goes to church, perhaps once a week, intent upon saving 
his own soul. There he rests, content, but as for helping others 
during the week, that is out of his line. The minister of a church 
does a good deal of good, of course, but he is in part paid for it in 
cash. That is his bread. These Oxfordites, however, are on their 
job all the time, during the week, without money and without 
price. I have never seen anything like it. They fight sin, not by 
human repression, but by Divine intercession, as when a Redskin 
on the war-path seeks to shield himself by holding up before him 
a white papoose. 

Now for a close-up kodak catch. Picture a man of the world. 
He has reformed. He is a gentleman, that is in the conventional 
sense, of long-established family. He has seen the best of life and 
then gone to hell. He has come back. He comes into your tene- 
ment at half-past ten on a wash-day morning, trying to save your 
soul. He reads the Testament to you. He prays with you, and, 
more than all this, he tells you of his whole inside life, without re- 
straint, though he has never seen you before. He stops at noth- 
ing. He has reformed. He has turned from his old life. He has 
found peace. He has started out to straighten you out, and is 
making this kind of life his whole work. It is in this respect that 
this movement stands out too much alone and eloquent. But, 
in other ways, it seems to have much yet to learn. It can be 
developed into an even greater force. 

Fach of the faithful, at an early hour every morning, goes 
into a so-called silence period for divine guidance, into a divine 
huddle. Itis then, so he says, that he is told by God what to do 
during the daytime. Not only then, but also later during the 
day, in any exigency, he goes into this same silence period for 
guidance. Here is where we separate, to some extent. For I 
believe that God runs this earth in somewhat the same way that 
a manufacturer runs his factory. He leaves his employees to use 
their own wits and looks to them only for results. God is very 
busy, and, in'my opinion, he does not want to be held up, at any 
and all hours of the day, to be asked why this should be done or 
what should not be done on two-peanut problems. 

I was riding up Beacon Street one morning with one of the 
Guards, a Field Marshal. The question arose, where we should 
park. He then said, “‘I will go into a silence guidance.” I re- 
plied, ‘‘Silence hoosegow, I am going to look for a cop.” This I 
did. We -were then told where we could safely park. He then 
observed that I had been the beneficiary of an unconscious silence 
guidance. I believe that men have been planted here below to 
exercise their own initiative to a great extent. Many pray only 
at night and not at morning. They are willing to take a chance 
during the daytime, when they are awake. 

Fancy a religion where one cannot run after a horsecar 
without falling on his back and going into a silence guidance, 
then to awake, after being instructed by Providence to catch the 
car, to find it can not be done. Their confessions in public 
meetings are in some respects remarkable. One of the faithful 
said that he stood three times on the rail of the Harvard Bridge, 
determined to end his life. He then abandoned the plan, per- 
haps because it was in the winter and he was not wearing his 
thick underclothes. Their confessions on very intimate matters, 
however, are not now made in public, but to some trusted in- 
dividual and in confidence. They have revised their rules in 
this respect, and properly. Who cares to hang out his lingerie 
on the Common? 

And yet it is hard to understand how this can be a cure, for 
there are large numbers of nervous patients who have let go for 


years to many a psychologist, and without avail. They are con- 
fession proof. Some of these confessions are amusing. One 
young woman stands up in a public meeting to tell how her whole 
life had been turned. The crowd expects a show. She then pro- 
ceeds with some such confession as this: ‘‘I was much troubled. 
I was without my peace of mind until I realized that it had been 
a long time since I had said good-night to mama.” There is 
many a religion which will bring relief to swollen ankles, a kin- 
dergarten malady, that cannot cure a sarcoma. 

“Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.”’ In that spirit are 
these paragraphs written, their humor innocent, perhaps. The 
movement can be reformed, particularly as to its silence guid- 
ance methods, in the hope that its devotees will stand more on 
their own feet and not unload their delinquencies on the Deity. 
But it is certainly a new and eloquent chapter in religious history 
to find a band of spiritual saviours which, without money and 
without price, devotes so much of its time and effort to the al- 
leviation of trouble among its fellowmen. No other faith has 
touched it in this respect, in my opinion. This is its great place 
in the religious world, and its justification. I know of no re- 
ligious egg more worth incubating. And yet it may be only a 
spiritual spasm. And, should any of the faithful take exception 
to this style of mine, I beg of them to charge it up, not to my 
heart, but to my head.—“Bob”’ Washburn, in The Boston Tran- 
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REV. FRANK SKINNER RICE 


Rev. Frank Skinner Rice died at his home, 25 High Street, 
Marlboro, Mass., on Saturday evening, Dec. 21, in his eighty- 
third year. Arteriosclerosis was the cause of his death. Born 
at Springfield, Vermont, on June 9, 1852, he was one of twelve 
children, and the ninth direct descendant of Edmund Rice, who 
came from Hertfordshire, England, in 1638 to settle in Sudbury, 
and also of Thomas Skinner, who came to America from England: 
in 1850. He was educated in the public schools of Watertown,. 
New York, and St. Lawrence University, graduating from St. 
Lawrence Divinity School in 1877 with a degree of B.D. He was 
ordained in the Universalist church at Herman, New York, in 
the same year (1877). After a short pastorate at Herman, he 
went to Kenton and Newhaven, Ohio (1878 to 1881), then fol- 
lowed six years at Springfield, Vermont (1881 to 1887), Marlboro,. 
Mass. (1887 to 1897), Calais, Maine (1898 to 1903), South Ac- 
ton and West Acton, Mass. (1904 to 1909). After a short business. 
venture, in 1917 he accepted the pastorate at Saugus, Mass., 
continuing until 1922, when he went to Amesbury, Mass., where 
he closed his active ministry in 1926. 

He was a man whose sterling qualities and beneficent charac- 
ter and disposition made him dearly beloved wherever he lived. 
He was a thorough student on such subjects as botany, biology, 
geology and astronomy, having written a book upon the last 
subject. As a painter of landscapes he received very favorable 
comment. On the walls of their pleasant home may be seen 
several pictures that show fine taste and talent. 

Mr. Rice was descended from Universalist preachers on 
both sides, and married a minister’s sister. Soon after he left 
college, he was married to Miss Margaret Jane Gledhill, with 
whom he lived for forty-four years. After her death he married 
again, a long-time resident of Marlboro, Mrs. Abel Howe, who. 
survives him. He also leaves one daughter by his first marriage, 
Mrs. Fred B. Estabrook of Stow. 

He was one of the most loyal and devoted ministers of our 
church, continuing steadfast in the faith until death, confirming 
to his pastor and family his love for the church and belief in it, 
and continuing his daily devotions to within a few days of the end. 

The funeral was conducted from the home on Tuesday 
morning, Dec. 24, by Rev. E. V. Stevens, minister of the Marl- 
boro Universalist church. Rev. Edward A. Bullock of the Baptist, 
church, Rev. Walter A. Tourtellot of the Episcopal church, and 
Rey. John Cummings of the Congregational church, Marlboro, 
assisted in the service. Interment was in Oak Grove Cemetery, 
Plymouth, Mass., on Tuesday afternoon. 
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Leadership 


Leadership or Domination. By Paul 
Pigors. Introduction by Richard C. 
Cabot. (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00.) 


As Dr. Cabot says, the distinction be- 
tween the leader and the man who domi- 
nates others is “‘one of the most important 
distinctions in the world.’ It concerns 
not only political leadership—more in this 
age of dictators than ever before—but also 
parents who wish to guide without bossing 
their children, those who wish to organize 
their fellows for good and unselfish ends 
without yielding to the subtle temptations 
of power, and all those who tempera- 
mentally prefer to be in the vanguard of 
progress. The boss seeks the subordina- 
tion of others to his own will, without re- 
gard for their present or ultimate good; 
the leader wants to do his work in such a 
way that others will advance. As Dr. 
Cabot well says, he is ‘‘always trying to 
make himself unnecessary by setting up 
centers of self-leadership in every fol- 
lower.”’ 

Dr. Pigors, who formerly assisted Dr. 
Cabot in the Social Ethics Department 
at Harvard and is now professor of So- 
ciology at Rochester, surveys quite com- 
-prehensively the problems suggested by 
the above-mentioned distinction. 

With an extraordinary wealth of illus- 
tration from biography, from treatises on 
social psychology, from history, current 
literature, and reports of all kinds, he 
analyzes leadership and domination, dis- 
cusses the origins of leadership among 
primitive people and children, interprets 
the true function of authority in social or- 
ganization, and offers practical suggestions 
as to technique of leadership. 

This book carries further the examina- 
tion of a theme only recently approached 
in any systematic way. The author’s 
qualifications are varied. He is familiar 
with the literature of the subject and with 
a wide range of literature which is in- 
cidentally relevant; he has the German 
gifts of thoroughness in analysis, but keeps 
these under the control of broad sympa- 
thies; he can cleverly illustrate his theories 
without giving the impression that his 
theories have no other basis in fact than 
the particulars quoted. 

All who wish to help young men and 
women or children, qualified by superiority 
of mind and character, to achieve the 
kind of leadership which will make them 
most valuable to society and bring them 
the deepest personal satisfaction, should 
carefully study this interesting volume. 
And it should also be read and pondered 
by those who cherish our democratic ideals 
and wish to guard them against fascism, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


which glorifies 


domination and _ blind 
obedience. : 


* o* 
A Defence of Heretics in 1555 


Concerning Heretics, Whether they 
are to be persecuted and how they 
are to be treated. Attributed to 
Sebastian Castellio. Translation, with 
introduction, by Roland H. Bainton. 
(Columbia University Press. $4.00.) 


Dr. Bainton’s scholarly work in trans- 
lating the anonymous sixteenth century 
work on heretics has made available a 
little-known but significant treatise which 
was provoked by the burning of Servetus 
at the stake in 1553. The treatise is really 
a compilation of declarations on heresy 
by various writers from the early days of 
the Church up to the sixteenth century, 
three being by the compiler, Castellio. 
One brief excerpt from the works of the 
persecutor of Servetus was pointedly in- 
cluded. Calvin had quoted with approval 
Ennius, ‘“Wisdom vanishes when force is 
introduced.” 

There are a good many indications that 
this compilation had a wide circulation 
within a short time after it was published. 
Dr. Bainton’s critical introduction, which 
reviews the history of persecution and 
heresy within the Church up to the Refor- 
mation, is scholarly. 

It is interesting to note that in Beza’s 
reply to Castellio’s book the question is 
posed, “If conscience is absolutely in- 
violable, what is the state to do with a 
conscientious objector to military ser- 


vice?”’ How often questions of expediency 
are ra‘sed by way of settling ethical issues! 
re ae 
Mars 


Mars His Idiot. By H. M. Tomlinson. 


(Harper. $2.50.) 


Mr. Tomlinson discusses war in a some- 
what rambling, if not incoherent, way. 
He almost soliloquizes, and his thoughts 
are without system. But his protest 
against war is a strong one. He never 
fails to use the effective phrase in his in- 
dictment of ‘‘the greatest exhibition of 
inanity in history,’ as he calls the World 
War. His purpose is to tear aside the veil 
behind which, for some minds, war still 
conceals romantic glories. 

One sentence we quote: “No guns are 
needed to defend the England we ought to 
value. That England is safe except against 
ourselves.”? That which is most to be 
valued, Mr. Tomlinson feels, is something 
that is not in the keeping of the state, 
and not accessible to enemy states. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s book does not seem to 
us to be the kind of book that would con- 
vert a militarist into a pacifist. It might, 
however, help a militarist to understand 
better the passionate resolution of pacifists 


last. 


to expose not so much the horrors of war 
but its futility and imbecility and its 
failure to bring what the militarist tells 
mankind it will bring, security, peace, 


and freedom, 
+k * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


At Woodsville the young people gave a 
dramatization of Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
most successfully. A beautiful rug graces 
the floor in the manse, a Christmas gift 
from the congregation to the minister. 

Rey. A. A. Blair was speaker at the 
Christmas noon-day celebration of St. 
George Commandery K. T., Nashua. 

It was a full week with the churches of 
the Larger Parish at Alstead-Langdon. 
Appropriate services of worship, and the 
seasons of sociability and fun. The times 
were so arranged that there was no clash- 
ing, but it was strenuous for the minister. 

White Gifts were the feature of the cele- 
bration at Newfields Community Church. 

The Junior King’s Daughters met at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Fred Fernald, 
Nottingham Square, and prepared Christ- 
mas remembrances for the shut-ins. 

Our Concord young people made the 
rounds singing Christmas carols. 

There was a beautiful service at our 
Gorham church at 4 p. m. Christmas Sun- 
day. The pastor of the Methodist church 
conducted devotions. Mrs. Marble of 
Concord, a former member of this church, 
read ‘‘The Other Wise Man.”’ A chorus of 
ten girls supplemented the music by the 
regular quartette with candlelight pro- 
cessional and recessional. The Ladies’ 
Circle held a successful Christmas sale. 

A three-day fair, the forty-sixth, of the 
Mary D. Randall Women’s League, Woods- 
ville, netted $480. A roast-turkey supper 
received large patronage. 

The clerk of our Westmoreland society 
writes: “The painting inside (the church) 
improved the looks a lot, and it doesn’t 
stick.” The building is used by the Com- 
munity Church of the town, minister Rev. 
Harold M. Frye, who carries dual fellow- 
ship, Congregational and Universalist. 

With sorrow we record the death of Mrs. 
Geo. E. Danforth, Sunday evening, Dec. 
29. Funeral services were held from the 
home, 14 Berkeley St., Nashua, Jan. 1, 
Rey. Arthur A. Blair officiating. It will 
be recalled that the Danforths celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary Oct. 21 
Mrs. Danforth, up to these latter 
declining years, led an active and useful 
life, helpful in all good causes. She was a 
native of Nashua and her life was part of 
that which makes for a city of good homes 
and good citizenship. Besides her husband 
she is survived by a daughter, Miss Doro- 
thy Danforth, teacher in the Technical 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 

A. M.B. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION DAY 


Last year, you will remember, we set 
apart a day which we called Dedication 
Day, for the reconsecration of all Univer- 
salist women to the work of their church. 
It was a pioneer experience for us, and 
while the initiative came from a group of 
Connecticut women headed by a member 
of the National Executive Board, this was 
not a “missionary” day, but a day when it 
was hoped that all of the women of all of 
the organizations of the church would come 
together, to exchange ideas and ideals 
upon the church work as a whole and of 
their own group in particular, and to re- 
dedicate themselves to the service of the 
chureh, renewing friendships with some 
of the pioneer women of the Universalist 
Church of the yesteryears. 

Dedication Day was observed by ap- 
proximately one hundred churches. 

Dedication Day was a real success, for 
it did bring together all of the women of 
the larger churches where it was observed 
into one fine family, and it did serve to 
give many loyal women’s groups, still 
carrying on faithfully although there were 
no longer church services in their com- 
munity, the feeling that they were still a 
part of the whole church. It did renew our 
courage and our enthusiasm for the Uni- 
versalist Church and all that it stands for. 
It did awaken a spirit of loyalty and a 
desire to be of more universal service. 

Now, under the direction of a commit- 
tee of Massachusetts women, of which 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson is chairman, plans 
for another Dedicat?on Day are being 
formulated. We have sent out more than 
750 letters to ministers, to leaders of all 
women’s organizations, including Clara 
Barton Guilds, Women’s Benevolent. So- 
cieties, Ladies’ Aids, and other groups of 
church women. 

We have suggested, as last year, a date 
in keeping with the spirit and purpose of 
the Day—Ash Wednesday, Feb. 26. 
This date is simply a suggestion—we 
know that some churches will not find this 
a convenient date for the observance of 
the day. You are at liberty to select your 
own time, but it is hoped that this may 
come sometime during the Lenten season. 

This year the Universalist Church has 
adopted a four-fold program, the first part 
of which is a Spiritual Program. ‘The 
month of February is Loyalty Month. In- 
to this month comes our Dedication Day, 
when the women of the church pledge 
again their loyalty to the Universalist 
Church. How altogether fitting that Dedi- 
cation Day should be observed during 
Loyalty Month! 

Under the Spiritual Program of the 
Universalist Church we find five ways in 
which we are to think of the development 
of our spiritual program: 


Development of a realization of the 
fundamental task of the Christian Church. 

Development of the Universalist Church 
in all of its branches as an agency through 
which its members may make their best 
contributions to this task. 

Development of the resources and op- 
portunities of the Universalist Church 
looking forward to an increase in outlet 
for liberal religion as our immediate and 
constructive task. 

Development of the spiritual culture and 


vision of our people through a program of 
systematic study, daily readings, and evan-- 
gelistic services. 

Development of the effectiveness of 
ministers in ministering to the ‘“‘cure of 
souls.” 

Program material and the Dedication 
Service are being prepared and will be 
ready for distribution by the first of 
February. 

If one hundred churches observed this 
Day last year and found it worth while 
and helpful and inspiring, why not two 
hundred this year? Won’t you, who read 
this, urge someone in your church to go 
ahead with plans right away? 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION- 
INSTITUTE 

Again this year we shall have a National 
Convention-Institute similar to the one 
that was so successful at Ferry Beach last 
July. The 1936 meeting will be at Murray 
Grove, Forked River, N. J., from July 4 
to 12—eight full days. 

Plans are already under way to make this 
a well attended convention, and one from 
which the delegates will go back to their 
local churches with something worth while 
to show for the time they spent at Murray 
Grove. 

* * 

NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 

About 100 young people from many Uni- 
versalist churches in New England met 
at the Church of the Messiah, Portland, 
Maine, Dec. 28 and 29, for the sixteenth 
annual New England Get-Together. The 
following places were among those repre- 
sented: Danbury, Meriden, and Hartford, 
Conn.; Arlington, Canton, Boston, Everett, 
Framingham, Medford, Medford Hillside, 
and Melrose, Mass.; Auburn, Bangor, 
Gardiner, Norway, Oakland and Portland, 
Maine; Providence, R. I.; Nashua, N. H. 

The Saturday afternoon program began 
with an open forum led by Rev. Weston A. 
Cate on the general theme of the Confer- 
ence: “Youth and Values.” The delegates 
then went to the broadcasting studios of 
Portland’s radio station WCSH, and took 
part in a fifteen-minute broadcast. Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie was in charge. 
Speakers were the national president, Ar- 
thur I. Olson, the national treasurer, Ar- 
thur B. Littlefield, the national executive 
secretary, William E. Gardner, the Maine 
State President, Fred L. Kelley, and 
the Connecticut state president, Donald 
Manning. : 

In the evening a fine banquet was 
served by the people of the church. The 
speaker was Rev. Frederick M. Meek of 
Biddeford. 

The pastor of the entertaining church, 
Rev. William Dawes Veazie, preached a 
sermon at the Sunday service morning 
especially for the young people. In the 


afternoon the new colored motion picture 
film of the Clara Barton Camp for Dia-~ 
betic Children was shown. Following this: 
William E. Gardner led a forum discussion 
of Union Methods and Problems. The 
local union held a fine meeting on Sunday 
evening. 

The whole affair was well conducted, 
and is a credit to the minister and young 
people of the Church of the Messiah. 


UNI-UNI RALLIES 


On Young People’s Day, Jan. 26, many 
of our groups will unite with the Unitarian 
young people for the evening meeting, 
especially those who have taken charge of 
the morning service at church. We hope 
that as many groups as can will take this. 
opportunity to meet with the members of 
the young people’s societies of the Uni- : 
tarian churches. The Y. P. C. U. and the 
Y. P. R. U. as national organizations are: 
working together on some fine projects, 
and we hope that this cooperative spirit 
will be shown in the local groups. 

At the present time there are two chief 
projects on which we are working together 
—the joint commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility and the International Liberal 
Youth Conference. Either of these sub-- 
jects would furnish excellent material 
for a joint rally. 

In Boston, at the Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church, a big rally is being planned 
by the members of the joint Commission 
on Social Responsibility, which will include: 
conferences in the afternoon on Labor, 
Citizenship, Alcohol and Other Drugs, 
and Recreation. A buffet lunch will be- 
served at six o’clock, and a prominent. 
speaker and authority on social problems 
will address the group in the evening. In 
past years between 300 and 400 young 
people from our liberal churches of Greater 
Boston have attended these rallies. It is: 
expected that a large number will be there. 
this year. ; 

Write to headquarters if you need sug- - 
gestions for such a rally. Urge your young 
people to take part in them and view the 
possibilities of cooperative work. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


CHRISTMAS IN RETROSPECT 


We asked the leaders in some dozen 
Universalist church schools to report one 
experience which stands out as the high 
point in their observance of the Christmas 
‘season. 


From Waterloo, Iowa: 

Three things contributed to make Christ- 
mas of 1935 the best in our church for 
many a year. In the first place, emphasis 
was put upon the fact that Christmas is a 
religious festival commemorating the birth 
and religion of Jesus, a fact that many 
Americans seem to forget. In the second 
Place, a greater number than ever before 
cooperated to make the spirit of Christmas 
live in our church and city. Lastly, in the 
Christmas program given by the children 
the worth of our work was revealed in part 
when we noted with joy in our hearts the 
development that had come to each and 
every child since Christmas, 1934. The 
“program,” be it added, was built largely 
iby the children themselves and was given 
‘with spontaneity that delighted all. 

Edna P. Bruner. 


From Brattleboro, Vermont: 

May I make it personal? If so, here it is 
as best I can tell it. Our church school 
‘Christmas service was incorporated in the 
church service—a beautiful pageant told 
in story, scripture, music and tableau, 
under the dim arches of our lovely old 
church. Toso many of us Christmas means 
only tired feet and whirling heads, shop- 
ping, not enough money; horrid commer- 
cialism! My part in the service, the words 
of Amos the prophet, spoken aloud, 
brought suddenly and forcefully deep 
within me once more the true meaning of 
Christmas, the message which should come 
to each of us. Grateful am I for such a 
‘Christmas duty to perform. 

Arthur B. Whitney. 


From Caribou, Maine: 

I wondered what effect the Christmas 
pageant would have upon our children, 
Would the true meaning of these legends 
be clear? I was still wondering Sunday 
evening until the Wise Men entered. 
Down the center aisle they came, singing 
the beautiful, ‘“‘We Three Kings,” three 
high school boys whose young voices put 
new meaning into the old song. Kneeling 
in front of the manger, they offered their 
gifts. 

“Gold I bring to crown him again.” 
I stole a glance at the children near me 
and knew even the smallest realized that 

Jesus never wore a crown, but that gold 
symbolized the best we could offer him 
who is “king forever” in our hearts. The 
perfume from the censor of the second wise 
man interpreted his song to all. “Myrrh 
is mine, its bitter perfume.” The minor 
strain, the words, and the recent bitter ex- 


periences of the boy who sang them, meant 
to everyone in the church the suffering of 
humanity and the need for service. I 
know that their song will ring again and 
again in many hearts. It transformed the 
whole pageant from something traditional 
and commonplace to something new and 
meaningful. 
Helen M. Frazier. 


From Joliet, Illinois: 

Our Christmas program, which included 
children between the ages of three and 
twelve, was the best thing about Christmas 
in our church school this year. We chose 
the story “This is Christmas,’ in the 
Closely Graded Series, upon which to base 
our program. Speaking parts were ar- 
ranged, the children volunteering to rep- 
resent certain characters. The Christmas 
fairy really lived her part. The boy who 
was Santa surely was a good Santa. In 
the manger scene the children who repre- 
sented Mary, Joseph, the Wise Men and 
shepherds made the story live for us all. 
At the conclusion of the program everyone 
went away feeling that Christmas is the 
time of loving and sharing. 

Cecil I. Funk. 


From Jersey, Ohio: 

Church, two and one-half miles from 
village (P. O. Pataskala). Christmas ser- 
vice for children Dec. 22 in the evening. 
In spite of frozen radiators, all-day snow, 
danger of blockade and below zero weather, 
most children arrived for program. Two 
dear people had given tree; two more of 
the same kind dressed it. Perhaps there 
were others as beautiful—we hope so. 
Church full of people and children did well. 

Dec. 27. Eighth annual Christmas party 
for children of Sunday school. At home 
of pastors. Roads all blocked—few could 
come as nearly all live in the country, so 
we have invited all the children in village, 
about twenty not our own Sunday school. 
Possible total of thirty. Just an hour till 
they should come. 

In spite of all the difficulties it has been 
a glorious and blessed Christmas time. 

Martha G. Jones. 


From Floral Park, New York: 

A newly formed dramatic club in our 
church gave a beautiful and simple pag- 
eant, the Sunday evening before Christ- 
mas. The stage was set, a dark velvet 
background. Against this were two large 
candlesticks and candles, about six feet 
high. Above, a lighted star. Then a 
realistic manger with a very lovely Mary 
bending over the baby. The church was 
dimly lighted and upon entering the simple 
picture was quite awesome. I sat where I 
could see the reactions as people entered. 
I shall never forget the faces of the chil- 
dren. Here was registered what we had 
been trying Sunday after Sunday to give 


them, a truly religious, realistic experience. 
Their attention throughout the entire 
story was one of awe and reverence. Those 
children will never forget the Christmas 
story. I resolved then and there that 
another Christmas should leave as lovely 
a picture and as rich an experience im- 
printed on their minds. 
Sally S. Spooner. 


From Syracuse, New York: 

On Christmas Sunday evening, we pre- 
sented the Christinas story in pageant 
form. Thinking back, I feel that the best 
thing of all was what happened preceding 
the pageant. At four o’clock all partici- 
pants met at the church for a dress re- 
hearsal. Lights were set, properties in 
place, costumes donned and _ rehearsal 
gone through. Then in a room below we 
gathered about two long tables to partake 
of a supper prepared by Y. P. C. U. mem- 
bers. Before eating, we joined in a brief 
ceremony of prayer, in which we rededi- 
cated ourselves to the purpose of depicting 
this traditional and sacred story in a rev- 
erent and worthy manner. 

Never before had this particular group: 
electricians, choir, violinists, organist, 
costume and property committees, direc- 
tors, and cast members—children, lay- 


‘men and laywomen, officers of church and 


school, teachers and pupils—garbed in the 
costume of a Mary or Joseph, king or 
shepherd, or in the smock or apron of a 
back-stage worker—met together about 
our tables for such.“‘exalted purpose.” It 
was an experience to be remembered. 
After supper a lovely pageant was pre- 
sented—“‘reverently and worthily.”’ 
Hope Reamon. 


From Red Hill, North Carolina: 

At Red Hill, where we have our largest 
church school, we had, instead of the usual 
holly, a lovely evergreen Christmas tree, 
beautifully decorated—heavily hung with 
gifts. After a program of Christmas carols, 
recitations, etc., Santa Claus made merry 
with the children and a few older people, 
then distributed the gifts. Each child in 
our circuit received at least one Christmas 
gift. This would have been impossible 
but for the thoughtfulness and generosity 
of outside friends. The best thing about 
Christmas in our church was the developing 
of the spirit of kindliness, generosity and 
helpfulness. 

Abbie O. Bryant. 


(Concluded next week) 
* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


The three Sundays, Jan. 26, Feb. 2 and 
9, have been set aside for this and material 
is being sent to all church school super- 
intendents. This page in next week’s 
Leader will be devoted largely to informa- 
tion regrading the program and offering. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


There is nothing 
more pleasant to re- 
cord for the reading of 
our people than the 
word which comes to 
us of the generous 
gift of some loyal Uni- 
versalist to one of our 
churches. Sometimes 
these gifts come as be- 

quests. From the estate of Rev. William 

A. Pratt, born in North Weymouth, and 

brought up as a boy in the North Wey- 

mouth church, the church receives a little 
over $4,000. 

While speaking of North Weymouth and 
its minister, here is a unique and interest- 
ing experience which has come to Mr. 
Eaton. Can any minister match this? 
On Thanksgiving day in 1899 Mr. Eaton 
had his first wedding. It was the marriage 
of Joshua P. and Clara Holbrook. On 
Oct. 12, 19388, Mr. Eaton officiated at the 
marriage of the Holbrooks’ only child, a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who was married to 
Thornton P. Koopman. Now, on Sunday, 
Dec. 22, 1935, this minister has his first 
christening at the Christmas season, and 
the baby thus dedicated is the son of 

’ Mr. and Mrs. Koopman. 

In the North Weymouth church the 
four Sundays of January are all to be re- 
garded as special days. On Jan. 5, the 
regular communion service was held. 
Jan. 12 is to be observed as International 
Sunday, and the minister’s sermon topic 
will be “Liberalism Abroad.’’ The sermon 
on Jan. 19 will be on “Dr. Fosdick’s 
Challenge to Our Church,” and on Jan. 
26 the service is to be in the care of the 
young people. In preparation for these 
services and for a general arousal of in- 
terest locally, an informal meeting of all 
the friends of the church was held on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 2. The State 
Superintendent was the speaker. 

Turning again to the matter of bequests 
to Massachusetts churches, we have been 
holding for several weeks the good news of 
the generosity of Mr. Edwin N. Paine, that 
staunch friend and supporter of the church 
in Provincetown. To his last week, Mr. 
Paine was thinking of his church and 
giving to it. By his will he leaves $2,000 
to the Provincetown church. 

oting such gifts and bequests brings 
forward a matter in regard to church funds 
and endowments which has come very 
pointedly to the fore in the last year or two. 

We happen to know of six or seven of our 
churches in Massachusetts which have 

been using not only the income but the 
principal of certain funds left to them. 

In one instance, a rather considerable fund 
was thus entirely used, and the church 
borrowed $1,000 to balance the year’s 
budget. When the matter has been dis- 


cussed with parish officials, the usual reply 
is that the church was obliged to have 
money to meet its bills and that the funds 
go taken and used were not designated for 
particular purposes. There are two things, 
however, to be said in reply. Does any 
church treasurer or trustee believe that 
the one who gave the money expected or 
intended the principal to be expended? 
Is it ethical to break trust this way? 

There is another side to this matter, the 
practical side, the side which the conscien- 
tious Superintendent cannot escape when 
there comes a change of pastorates. After 
the present minister in any of these places 
completes his pastorate, the man who is 
asked to follow has to face a serious situa- 
tion. He is expected to do the full task of 
holding the church at its present strength, 
and to build it up, if possible, but he has 
not nearly the amount of financial backing 
which the former leader had. 

The whole idea is part and parcel of the 
present tendency, so loudly advocated, 
that in a time of depression we should 
spend ourselves into prosperity. Even if 
such a policy were justified in business, 
which is, by common understanding, an 
enterprise for: financial gain, for a church 
this way is simply suicidal. 

It is a great satisfaction to speak of the 
successful Ministers’ Meetings which the 
Boston group is having this winter. The 
Leader has been most generous in reporting 
the meetings of the past few weeks. Here 
are some of the appealing things just ahead. 
On Monday, Jan. 6, there was no meeting 
at 16 Beacon Street, as that was the time 
for the second of the four union meetings 
of the ministers of all denominations. That 
union meeting was held in the Church of 
the New Jerusalem on Bowdoin Street. 
The program was a program of Christmas 
music presented by Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith of Boston University and his trained 
choirs. 

It was fortunate, too, that the Univer- 
salist ministers did not plan for a meeting 
on Jan. 6. The afternoon and evening of 
that day were given to the General Con- 
vention program for the next two years, 
as presented by Dr. Etz. 

The program committee for the Minis- 
ters’ Association has arranged for three 
Monday meetings in January, on Jan. 13, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard of Wheaton 
College, a member of the faculty of the 
Institute of World Affairs which held its 
initial meeting at Ferry Beach last summer, 
visited Headquarters Dec. 30, to attend 
a meeting of the directors of the Institute, 
at which plans were made for the Institute 
next August. During his visit to Head- 


20 and 27. On Jan. 18, the speaker will 
be Miss Harriet G. Yates of the General 
Sunday School Association. Miss Yates 
has recently returned from an interesting 
and helpful visit to a number of Univer- 
salist churches in the Southern states. 
She is planning to tell the ministers, in an 
informal way, of ‘Our Southern Churches 
as I Saw Them.” The Ministers’ Meeting 
on Jan. 20 is to have the new Executive 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches as its guest and speaker. Dr. 
Jennings will tell the ministers about the 
great Preaching Mission to be held in 
Boston next Dec. 8, 4, 5 and 6. This is 
to be a nation-wide, cooperative, religious 
movement. Boston is to be one of twenty- 
five cities visited by E. Stanley Jones and 
others of the country’s best known preazch~ 
ers, and Dr. Jennings is coming to teil the 
Universalists about this great mission. 
The final Monday of January is to be given 
over to the young people. There are to be 
two speakers. Miss Ida Metz will repre- 
sent the Universalists. It is hoped that a 
representative of the Y. P. R. U. will be 
heard also. f 

From present indications there will not 
be a vacancy in a Massachusetts Univer- 
salist pastorate after the month of Janu- 
ary. Rev. Leslie C. Nichols took up 
his new work in Melrose on Sunday, 
Jan. 5. The Salem church gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Nichols, and Miss Imogene Nichols, 
a reception on Friday evening, Jan. 3. 

In Arlington, the special committee ap- 
pointed to consider and recommend a 
successor to Rev. R. R. Hadley is ready 
to report at a parish meeting. 

In like manner at Gloucester, the parish 
committee instructed to present, with its 
recommendation, a candidate, has such 
a candidate to offer to the society about the 
middle of January. Those who have been 
heard as preachers in Gloucester through 
November and December have al! been 
considered as supply preachers. 

In Salem, the preachers arranged for 
for the four Sundays in January are, in 
order, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, Rev. Seth R. Brooks, and Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson, president of the Gen- 
eral Convention. The committee is al- 
ready making a thorough study of avail- 
able ministers and expects by February 
first to have a recommendation ready. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


quarters Dr. Hubbard met the heads of 
departments and discussed with them some 
of the plans for the Institute. 

Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, the member of. 
the W. N. M. A. in charge of Southern 
work, on December 29 entertained the 
board of the Mission Circle of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church at 
her home, 1840 Mintwood Place, for a 
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round table on plans, before starting for a 
two months’ rest in Florida. 


Capt. James W. Walters of the Ordnance 
Department, U. S. Army, a Tufts man 
and a member of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, with his family, is now 
living in Washington at the Kennedy- 
Warren Apartment, Connecticut Ave. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins has announced 
three sermons for January on the new pro- 
fession of faith adopted in Washington. 


Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, who has been 
spending several weeks in and about Bos- 
ton and preaching in a number of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches, has gone 
to Columbus, Ohio, preaching in the Uni- 
versalist church there on Jan. 5 and 12, 
and perhaps longer. 


Rev. George F. Magraw, who has been 
working with the E. R. A., has been ap- 
pointed project supervisor in the Boston 
branch of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 


Rev. Leslie Nichols will be installed at 
Melrose, Jan. 15. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, will be in the East Jan. 24-29, and 
probably will stay for the first week in 
February. There will be a dinner in his 
honor in Boston on Jan. 24, he will preach 
in Salem Jan. 26, and attend the Retreat 
at the Wayside Inn Jan. 27-28. On Jan. 
29 he will be at Congress Square Church, 
Portland, at a dinner, and probably in 
New York state soon after. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz has a busy January 
planned. On Jan. 6 he held a conference 
in Cambridge and on Jan. 7 addressed the 
annual meeting in Orange. On Jan. 12 
he will preach at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, to free Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall for the service in Salem, 
on Jan. 19 he will preach in Malden, to 
free Mr. Brooks for Salem, on Jan. 23 he 
will be at the ordination of Emerson 
Schwenk in Saugus, on Jan. 24 at the Mac- 
pherson dinner, the City Club, Boston, 
and Jan. 26-29 at the retreat at the Way- 
side Inn. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. C.I. Hendrickon is 
making a great success of an adult forum 
class which meets Sundays at10 a.m. Dr. 
Diosdado M. Yap of the Philippine In- 
formation Bureau, located in Washington, 
Dr. Dreese, child development specialist of 
George Washington University, and repre- 
sentatives of the National Youth Com- 
mission are the January leaders. 


Massachusetts 


Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. Among the outstanding activities 
in the church program have been the re- 
treat in September at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, in conjunction with the Con- 
gregational church school, and the retreat 
at Cedar Hill under the auspices of the 
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Sabbath School Union. In October an ex- 
tensive Peace Program in cooperation with 
the Congregational church was carried out, 
involving an International dinner held 
at this church, the speaker being Dr. Hal- 
ford L. Hoskins, dean of the Fletcher 
School of iplomacy at Tufts College, 
whose subject was “‘The Present Threat to 
World Peace.” This was followed later in 
the month by a Socratic discussion with 
leaders from both churches in the panel. 
In December the drama, ‘‘The Enemy,” 
by Channing Pollock, was presented by 
the C-U Fellowship group of young 
people. On Nov. 26, an operetta, ‘The 
First Thanksgiving,” was presented at 
the Leonard House by the church choir. 
The libretto of this operetta was written 
by the tenor soloist, also treasurer of the 
church, George Hughes, and the music was 
written by the organist and choir director, 
Miss Hope Lincoln. The proceeds were 
given as the part of the choir in the 
parish fair, held December 4 and 5. The 
decorations were unique, with silhouettes 
of ‘‘Mother Goose”? characters making a 
frieze on the walls, and some special motif 
was selected for each table decoration and 
each window. These decorations were in 
charge of Mrs. Marion Coffin’s class of 
high school girls. The bazaar opened with 
a noon luncheon with all tables filled. 
In the evening the ‘‘Dramatists” of the 
Waltham Woman’s Club presented two 
one-act plays on the first night, while 
“Major Bonds” gave an “Amateur Night” 
on the second night. During the Christmas 
season special programs were carried out 
in our church, church school and young 
people’s organizations. In the church 
school a worship service in charge of Mrs. 
Coffin’s class presented the Holy Night, 
with interpretative music by the junior 
choir. In the church service the pastor 
preached the last of a series of sermons 
leading to the Advent, ‘‘The Incarnation— 
the Divine and the Human Blend,” and 
the senior choir sang Christmas carols and 
anthems. In the evening the C-U Fellow- 
ship presented the Christmas drama, “A 
Legend of the Grail,’”’ by Douglas Horton, 
with Christmas carols sung by a group of 
other members. On Dec. 23, a Christmas 
party in charge of a committee from the 
teachers was held in the Leonard House 
for the school. An impressive midnight 
service was held on Tuesday. A message 
from the pastor on “The Gifts We Bring”’ 
and beautiful traditional carols and an- 
thems by the choir made real that first 
Christmas morn. 


New York 


Fort Plain.—Rev. Gustav Ulrich, pas- 
tor. The White Christmas gifts were 
brought to the church school tree by the 
children and their parents. Canned goods 
and imperishable foods were furnished 
needy families. New hymnals have been 
purchased for the church school. The 
Watch Night service with the ceremony 
of the burning of the chaff, to symbolize 


the putting aside of sins of omission and 
commission, was repeated New Year’s Eve. 

Madison.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. Cards of invitation to attend 
the services have been distributed in the 
villages about Madison, and many strangers 
have been attending regularly. The an- 
nual sale and supper held recently raised 
a large sum for the treasury. The young 
people’s choir has attracted considerable 
attention. The church was nearly filled for 
the Christmas service and the young people 
did a splendid piece of work on the Christ- 
mas cantata. The choir journeyed to Her- 
kimer on Dec. 29 to sing, when the ther- 
mometer registered 20 below zero. 

Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. A loyalty campaign ran at 
the same time as the United Church Cru- 
sade. The Ladies’ Aid held a dinner 
bridge which netted $21. The Christmas 
party of the Aid was held at the home of 
Mrs. Gardinier. The Aid has pledged $300 
to the minister’s salary for 1936 as in pre- 
vious years. The Aid has abandoned 
having a president, but has elected an 
executive committee of seven members 
composed of seven past presidents. The 
annual meeting with reports of the officers 
was held Dec. 19. All officers were re- 
elected and Mrs. Nettie Yale was elected 
to succeed her late husband as treasurer. 
The annual candlelight service was held 
Dec. 22, with a large attendance, many 
people from outside the church attending. 
Miss Kathlyn Bell sang the sacred cycle 
“Mary” by Paul Bliss, as a part of this 
service. Due to the illness of the minister 
on the 29th Mrs. Thorburn conducted the 
services, at which the Madison church 
choir sang ““The Childe Jesus,’”’ by Clokey- 
Kirk. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. It has always been the policy of 
this church to keep everything in as first 
class condition as possible. In June the 
“House Committee” always makes a tour 
of inspection through the whole plant and 
orders repairs and improvements to be 
made during the vacation months. During 
these last few years, it has been necessary 
to curtail this program somewhat and 
only the absolutely necessary things have 
been done. Business is now improving, 
and with conditions easier, plans are being 
made for every need. During the summer, 
the parsonage was redecorated, a new side- 
walk laid in the church court, and the heat- 
ing system overhauled. The trustees have 
just ordered in an “‘iron fireman,” involving 
an outlay of over $800, and are considering 
the redecorating of the church. At the 
annual meeting in November the financial 
condition was shown to be satisfactory, 
and there was plenty of optimism and 
enthusiasm. For the entertainment, a 
Major Bowes ‘“‘Amateur Hour’ was held, 
to the merriment of all. While this city is 
not so old compared with some others of 
the country, this church has been doing 
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things here almost from the beginning. 
In December it held its sixtieth bazaar, 
and that goes back to when this city was 
but a small village in the pines. On the 
Sunday before Christmas the beautiful 
pageant ‘‘Logos’’ was presented for the 
sixteenth consecutive time to a packed 
church. Wausau seems to be growing, 
with many new families locating here. 
Many of them attend our church services. 
Congregations have been fair. A special 
program of music, with organ, violin and 
harp, under direction of the organist, Prof. 
Franklin Krieger, was given the last Sun- 
day in December. On the last Sunday of 
the old year, the pastors of the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist and Universalist churches 
exchanged pulpits. As far as known, this 
is the first time such a thing has happened 
here. A greater feeling of friendliness 
exists as a result. The pastor of this church 
on Oct. 1 began his ninth year here. This 
is the longest pastorate in the history of 
this church. 


* * 


REV. EZRA A. HOYT 


Rey. Ezra A. Hoyt died at his home in 
Hingham, Mass., on Saturday, Dec. 21, 
19385. He was born in Hanover, Maine, 
on Oct. 31, 1855. He received his educa- 
tion at Hebron Academy, Westbrook 
Seminary, and “Tufts College, graduating 
from the Theological School at Tufts Col- 
lege in 1882. He was ordained in the 
Universalist Church on June 27, 1882, and 
his first pastorate was at Thompsonville, 
Conn. Pastorates followed at Skowhegan, 
Maine; St. Johnsbury, Vermont; Dover, 
N. H.; Beverly, Hyannis, and Hingham, 
Mass. He retired from the active minis- 
try in 1926. Funeral services were held on 
Monday, Dec. 23, at the First Baptist 
Church, Hingham, Mass. Rev. Norman 
J. Bromley, a nephew of Mrs. Hoyt, 
minister of the South Dartmouth Con- 
gregational church, officiated. Interment 
was in Malden. 

Surviving are Mrs. Hoyt and a nephew, 
Rev. Hervey Hoyt of Hiram, Maine. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


Meetings will be held in the little chapel 
on the second floor at 15 Beacon Street 
on Jan. 18, 20 and 27. The hour is 10.45. 
On Jan. 13 the speaker will be Miss Harriet 
G. Yates. Her subject is “Our Southern 
Churches as I-Recently Saw Them.” Miss 
Susan M. Andrews will have the devo- 
tional service. 

On Jan. 20 the speaker will be Dr. 
Jennings, the new Executive Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 
Dr. Jennings will tell the ministers about 
the great preaching mission which is to 
cover the country from September to De- 
cember, this year. ; 

The meeting on Jan. 27 is to be in charge 
of the young people, and will be given over 
to a consideration of the young people’s 
work in the church at the present time. 
Miss Ida Metz will speak. It is also ex- 


pected that a representative of the Y. P. 
R. U. will address the group. 
* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 
(Continued from page 34) 
away, and his two children have been 
added to our Sunday school. 

More than 100 Christmas cards and mes- 
sages of greetings were received by the 
minister and his wife at Christmas time 
from mission circles and individuals and 
state missionary organizations throughout 
the country. It is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge receipt of these, and we wish it were 
possible to reply to each and every one 
personally. We wish also to thank all 
who ordered the holly early in December, 
and to express the hope that all packages 
arrived at their destination in good condi- 
tion. The funds from the sale of this holly 
will mean much to this little church and 
Mission Circle. The Mission Circle now 
has for sale a number of beautiful quilts 
that they would be glad to dispose of as 
soon as possible. The secretary, Miss 
Clara Shine, 319 Marigold St., will be 
able to answer questions concerning these. 
Friends on their way to and from Florida 
are invited to stop over with us. Rocky 
Mount is on' one of the direct highways 
between Washington D. C., and Florida— 
Highway No. 301 out of Petersburg, Va. 
Pavement all the way. 

W. H. Skeels. 
* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club of Boston will 
hold its January meeting at the Engineers’ 
Club on Monday, the 18th. Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe, minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Cambridge, will speak on the 
Oxford Group Movement — “Changed 
Lives for a Changed World.”’? Mr. Leonard 
Allen, associated with the Group, will be a 
guest of the club. 


* * 


APPRECIATION 


Rev. and Mrs. George M. Lapoint of 
Kinston, N. C., wish to express their deep 
appreciation of the many kind wishes and 
greetings that were extended to them by 
the various mission circles of the Univer- 
salist Church at Christmas. 

7 * os 
CONFERENCE OF CHURCH SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Essex County Church School Super- 
intendents’ Conference will be held in the 
Beverly Universalist church Jan. 12, 
afternoon and evening, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Edwin R. Samp- 
son, superintendent of the North Wey- 
mouth school, will speak on “What It 
Means to Be a Superintendent.” A Su- 
perintendents’ and Ministers’ Round Table 
Conference will be conducted by Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director of 
the General Sunday School Association. 
Conferences for Departmental Superin- 


tendents and Teachers will be conducted 
by Mrs. F. N. Chamberlain, State Super- 
visor of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Sunday School Association. 

Supper will be served at six. 

In the evening there will be a symposium 
on Worship in the Church School, followed 
by a worship service conducted by Mrs. 
Chamberlain. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams is minister 
of the Universalist church in Barre, Ver- 
mont. 

Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston is professor of 
Philosophy in Tufts College. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe, a former General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church, 
is minister of the Universalist church in 
Rockland, Maine. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is Secretary of 
Leadership Training in the General Sun- 
day School Association. 

Dr. Edson R. Miles is Ryder professor 
of Homiletics and Pastoral Care at St. 
Lawrence University. 

Robert M. Van Sant is editor of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, and Director 
of Public Relations of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott is minister of the 
Universalist church in Peoria, Ill. 

Fred Ingram, Jr., a business man, is 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 

' Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton,N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 


Christian Leader. 
. cm AOS 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


On Jan. 2 the mortgage was reduced 
from $8,250 to $8,500. This was accom- 
plished by investment in the mortgage of 
the Carrie P. Underwood Fund, amounting 
to a little over $4,500 with accumulated 
interest, together with $200 raised by the 
Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association last 
summer, and contributions made by Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson, Mrs. Rena Wright 
and Rev. Milo Folsom. The Underwood 
Fund becomes a liability of the F. B. P. A. 
through a self-renewing note given to the 
General Convention. - 

This transaction distinctly improves the 
difficult financial set-up of the Association. 
The income of the Underwood Fund was 
at the rate of 2.6 percent, while 6 percent 
was being paid on the mortgage. Director 
Ernest Sodergren negotiated with the bank 
to reduce the rate to 5 percent retroactive 
to Aug. 1. The net result of this mortgage 
payment is the saving of over $200 in 
fixed charges on the property. 

The mortgage was originally $10,000, 
arising from construction of Rowland Hall 
in 1927. During Mr. Prescott’s adminis~— 
tration it was reduced $1,750, largely by 
contributions from the Ladies’ Aid Asso- 
ciation. They have paid one-fourth of a 
second $1,000 pledge made in 1934. 
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All Ferry Beachers who are organizing 
local booster committees should com- 
municate with the secretary at once, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. Now is the time 
to pursue the membership campaign with 
vigor. 

The dates for the summer conferences 
are as follows: Young People’s Institute 
July 18 to 25 (probably); Religious Educa- 
tion Institute July 25 to Aug. 1; Ministers’ 
Conference and Missions Institute Aug. 8 
to 15; Institute of World Affairs Aug. 15 
to 22; Peabody Scout Camp and vacation- 
ists Aug. 22 to Sept. 7. A Laymen’s Re- 
treat will be announced later. 

* * 


CONNECTICUT MINISTERS’ 
EXCHANGE 


The Connecticut ministers will exchange 
pulpits Jan. 12 to promote the General 
Convention program as follows: Stafford 
Springs, Rev. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
ford. Meriden, Rev. Clifford D. Newton 
of Stafford. Hartford, Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer of New Haven. Danbury, Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford. Stam- 
ford, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury. Bridgeport, Rev. Delmar E. Trout 
of Meriden. New Haven, Rev. Harold H. 
Niles of Bridgeport. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1935 
Previously reported............<<s.+ 982 
Brook WIEN. Yo. -All Souls. no... see 2 
WheugN . SES, Se eee Bae eee Oe 984. 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 321. East Bos- 
ton, Mass., 2. North Weymouth, Mass., 
1.- Total, 324. 


* * 


STEVENS-VAUGHAN 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., officiated at 
the marriage of Howard Winchester 
Stevens of Portland, Me., and Miss Ruth 
Isabel Vaughan of Belfast, Me., at 
Washington, D. C., at 4 p. m. on Saturday, 
Dec. 28, 1935. 

The wedding took place in the Romaine- 
van Schaick room at the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington, 
. in the presence of a small company of 
intimate friends. The groom was attended 
by his fraternity brother at the University 
of Maine, Francis G. Ricker of Andover- 
Newton Seminary, Newton, Mass.; and the 
bride was attended by Miss Josephine 
Tomeszewski, a fellow worker in the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture. The groom is 
descended from a famous family of Maine 
architects, his grandfather being John C. 
Stevens. His father, John H. Stevens, and 
his brother John Stevens, are architects 


in Portland, where he himself also is in © 


business, and also are members of the 
Congress Square Church, Portland. The 
bride has been for some time an efficient 
clerk in the Agricultural Department. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stevens will establish a 
home in Portland next summer. 


Obituary 


Miss Isabel H. Procter 


Miss Isabel H. Procter died Dee. 28, 1935, in 
Gloucester, Mass., at the age of eighty years. She 
was born in Gloucester Oct. 7, 1855, the daughter of 
‘ohn P. and Hannah F. (Hardy) Procter, and is 
survived by a sister, Mrs. Emma Tarr. 

She was a teacher in the public schools of her 
city for fifty-two years, including forty-two years in 
the Collins School, retiring in 1925. She had superior 
ability as an educator, and the kind, helpfut influence 
of her character and instruction developed the best 
in her pupils, who showed the results in their later 
careers. She was an honorary member of the Glouces- 
ter Teachers’ Association and of the Woman’s Club. 

She was an active, faithful member of the Inde- 
pendent Christian Universalist Church, had taught 
in the Sunday school, and was a constant attendant 
at the church services. Her funeral was held Dec. 
31 in this historic church, in the presence of a great 
company of her friends. The service was conducted 
by her former pastor, 1919-29, Dr. John Clarence 
Lee, of Stamford, Conn., who paid a glowing tribute 
to her noble character and useful life. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal! attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parta of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Sa- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


Read daily by 


millions! 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., 


Call, or 


Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCH 9OP% 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoor 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- - 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. {The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 

An Irishman who had been in Alaska 
told the following story: 

“T landed me boat on anisland. I went 
ashore and when I got up to about the 
middle of the island I met the biggest bear 
T ever see in me life. 

“There was one tree on the island and I 
made for that tree. The nearest limb was 
a big one which was about twenty feet 
from the ground, and I jumped for it.” 

Somebody listening to the story said: 
“Did you manage it?” 

The Irishman replied: 

“T didn’t grab it going up, but I caught 
it coming down.”—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

Two young Irishmen in a Canadian 
regiment were going into the trenches for 
the first time, and their captain promised 
$1 for every one of the enemy they killed. 

Pat lay down to rest while Mike watched. 
Pat had not lain long when he was awak- 
ened by Mike shouting, ‘“They’re coming! 
They’re coming!”’ 

“Who’s comin’? ”’ shouts Pat. 

“The enemy,” replies Mike. 

“How many are there?” shouts Pat. 

“About 50,000,” says Mike. 

“Begorra,” shouts Pat, jumping up and 
grabbing his rifle, ‘‘our fortune’s made.” — 
Cork Examiner. 

K o* 

A farmer who went to a large city to see 
the sights engaged a room at a hotel and 
before retiring asked the clerk about the 
hours for meals. 

“We have breakfast from 7 to 11, dinner 
from 12 to 8, and supper from 6 to 8,” ex- 
plained the clerk. 

“Look here,’? inquired the farmer in 
surprise, ““what time am I goin’ to see the 
town?”’— Houston Post. 

* x 

The pompous judge glared sternly over 
his spectacles at the tattered prisoner who 
had been dragged before the bar of justice 
on a charge of vagrancy. 

“Have you ever earned a dollar in your 
life?” he asked in scorn. 

“Yes, your honor,” was the response, “I 
voted for you at the last election.’’— 
Epworth Highroad. 

* * 
. “Dad,” said his son Charlie, “do you 
think they will ever find a substitute for 
gasoline?” 

“They have one now,” replied his father, 
“and I wish you’d give it a trial.” 

“Huh,” rejoined Charles, ‘I’ve never 
heard of it. What is it?” 

“Shoe leather,’’ retorted his father.—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

“Oh, no!” soliloquized Johnny bitterly; 
“there ain’t any favorites in this family. 
Oh, no. If I bite my finger nails I get a rap 
over the knuckles, but if the baby eats 
his whole foot they think it’s cute.’— 
Exchange. 


Some Outstanding Books 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


FICTION 
Silas Crockett, Mary Ellen Chase . . . °. . =. . «. ‘pm.o0 
Edna His Wife, Margaret Ayer Barnes 2 See 2.50 
Green Light, Lloyd C. Douglas .. TUS Ute 2.50 
Spring Came On Forever, Bess Streeter idriek ae age 2.00 
TheInquisitor) Hugh Walpoleway ss ses 0h a nner 3.00 
It Can’t Happen Here, Sinclair Lewis . . . . . . . 2.50 
Honey in the Horn, H. L. Davis Se 2.50 
The Stars Look Down, L. J. Cronin xp Qtn Ce = eee 2.50 
Huropa, Robert: Sritial jee sine a nae ene 2.75 
Vein‘of Iron; Ellen Glasgow seem serine eee 2.50 
Victorious Troy, John Masefield,, <7 2) 3 =] 05:9 2) = ieZzro0 
Butterfield .John"@7Harag sn) pee 2.50 
Blood Relations 2 bilipaGib bse serene 2.50 
storm Signals; JosephiG-Lincolns Sh. eae en 2.50 
Shining Windows, Kathleen Norris. . . . . .. . 2.00 
The Golden Cord, Warwick Deeping . ..... . 2.00 


NON FICTION 


North to the Orient, Anne Morrow Lindbergh. . . . . 2.50 
Old Jules, Mari Sandoz (Atlantic prize book) . . . . . 3.00 
If This: Bed. oMarcaretsDelancdes.) a: 9m enna es 2.00 
Our Times—The Twenties, Mark Sullivan. . . . . . Sel 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. EB. Lawrence . . .°. . | 5.00 
Boston and the Boston Legend, Lucius Beebe Seen) Gar 5.00 
Dwight Morrow, Harold Nicolson . . .. ... =. 3.75 
Amy Lowell, Si Foster Damony), «4 . . =. | <n 5.00 
And iGladly each Bliss Perryasss alien nena 3.00 
A Visit to America, A.G. Macdonell . ..... =. 2.50 
Discovery, Admiral Richard E. Byrd . . big ee 3.75 
Land of the Free, Herbert Agar (Pulitzer aie wees Corr 3.50 
Celebrities Off Parade, Wm. Dana Oreutt . . ... . PRS 
The Power to See It Through, Harry E. Fosdick . . . . 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks eee 2.00 
Mastering Fear, Preston Bradley. OE an 1.50 
The Church Against the World, H. R. Nieeant <9 Loe 2.00 


We can now supply Dr. van Schaick’s ‘The Little Hill 
Farm” and ‘“‘Nature Cruisings’’ holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: ‘‘Great Companions, $2.50; “Soul 
of the Bible,” leather, $2.50; ‘“Antiphonal Readings,”’ $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 


eee 
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